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The Compleate Gamester, with the 


ing, Cockfighting, &c. frontispiece in 5 compartments, 


Arts of Ridin 
C. Brome, 1710; 
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5 2 7 7 
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[ 
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The Explanation of the Frontiſpiete.. 
B from Spain at firſt deriv'd its Name, 
| Both an ingenious, and 4 cleanly Games» 
One Gameſter leads (the Table green as Graſs) 
And each like Warriers ſtrive to gain the Pals, 
But in the conteſt er the Paſs be won, | * 
Hazzards are many into which they un- | 
Thus while we play on this Terreſtrial Stage, 
Nething but Hazzard doth attend each age. 
Nert here are Hartacdsplay'd another way, 
By Box and Dice; "tis Hazzard is the Play 
The Bully-Rock with mangy Fiſt, and Poz, 
Fuſtles ſome out, and then takes up the Bor. 
He throws the Main, anderys, who comes at Seven 
Thus with a dry Fift nicks it with Eleven. 
Tf out, he raps out @aihs I dare not tell, 
Hot, piping out, and newly come from Hell. 
Old Nick o'er- bearing, by a Palming- trick 
| Secures the Gameſter thus the Nicker's nickt. 

Now f Iriſh, or Back-Gammoners we come, 122 
ho wiſh their Money, with their Men ſafe bome; [a 
But as in War, ſo in this ſubtle Play, 28 'Þ £2 

The ſtragling Men are ta'en up by the way. n 

By ent ring then, cue reinſorceth mor e, 
It may be to be loſt, as thoſe before. N 
By Topping, Knapping, and foul Pay ſome Vin; 
But thoſe are looſers, who ſo gain by ſins 
Aſter theſe three the Cock-pit claims a Name 3 
A ſport gentile, and call'd a Royal Game, | 
Nom ſee the Gallants crow'd about the Pit, = 
And miſt are flockt with Money more than Nit; | | 
Fiſe ſure they would not, with fo great a ſtir, 
Lay Ten to One on a Cock's faithleſs Spur. 

Laſily, obſerve the Women with what Grace, 
They fit, and lool their Partners in the Face. 
Who from their Eyes ſpoot Cupid' s fery Darts; 
Thus malle them loſe at once their Game and Hearts. Ex 
Their mhite ſoft Hands, (ben e re the Cerds they Cut) | BY 
Make the Men wiſh to change the Game to Putt, 
The Women knew their thoughts, then cry d, Enough, 147 
Let's leave off Whiſt, and go to Putt, or Ruff, uh 

Ladies, don't truſt your ſecrets in that Hand, | 1 

Who can't their own (to their great grief) command, | 

For this I will aſſare you, if you do, 3 
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N Cards, 
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1 L O N D 0 N: printed for Charles Brome, at the 


The Compleat 


[GAMESTER: 


"Inflry ions 


HOW 


To Play at all manner of uſual, and N 


moſt Gentile G AMES. either 
wo * 
} I Trucks, 
Dice, >< 3owls, or 
Billiards, \ / Cheſs. 
=ALSO 


The ARTS and MISTERIES 


Riding, 5 0 Archery and 
Racing, Cock- -ighting. 
To which is Added, 


The GAME at BASSET. 


With a Diſcourſe of Gaming in general. 
The Deſcription of a Gaming Ordinary, | 


and the Character of a Gameſter. With 
a 50 NG on the Game at Piquet. | 


Al Regulated by the m oft Experienc' d Walen. 


Gun, the Weſt End of St. Paul's- Church. 1710. 
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Was once feſolwd to nab * 
let this enſuing Treatiſe to 
have ſtept naked into the World, 
without ſo much as the leaſt rag 

of an Epiſtle to defend it a og 
from the cold wee it 1 Y 


— 


| The Eypiſtle to the Reader. 


meet with in its Travells; but 
knowing that not only cuſtom 
41 expects, but neceſſity requires it, 
give me leave to ſhow you the 
motives inducing to this preſent 
— ͤ 


It is not (Il aſſure you) any 
private intereſt of my own that 
caus d me to adventure on this 
| Subject, but the delight and be- 
| nefitof every individual Perſon; 
Dtelight to ſuch who will paſs a- 
WF way their ſpare Minutes in harm- 

| - leſs Recreation if not abus d; and 

Profit to all, who by inſpecting 

all manner ot Games may obſervc 

the cheats and abuſes, and ſo be 
arm d againſt the injuries may 

WW 


1 0 8 
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ERTTT'Y Certainly 
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ij The Epiſtle to the Reader: ; 


| ver any Stoick found fo cruel. 


| Certainly there is no Man fo 
ſevere to deny the lawfulnefs 
of Recreation; There was ne- 


5 
either to himſelt, or Nature, 


but at ſome time or other 


| he would undend his Mind, and 


give it liberty to ſtray into ſome. 


more pleafant Walks, than the 


miry heavy Ways of his own 


ſowr willful Reſolutions. You 
| may obſerve the Heathen Sages | 


of the firſt World founded with 


their Laws, their Feaſts, with: -* 
7 their Labours, their Olympicks, 


with their Warfare their Tri- 
umps, Nay at this day the 


ſevereſt Dionyſian-Pedagogue will 


give his Scholars their Play -days, 


and Breakings up with a Horum, 4 


mijere 


Tube Bpiftit\\to thr Ronde. 


 miſere laborem, fefſum quies pluri. 
And the moſt. 2 


unto themſelves ſome 
or cuſtoms of Delight. 
have in as large meaſure given 
them contentment whether they 
pere their own, 


Mun juvat. 


vetous Maſters Will ys their 


ſervants but to certain hours; 
everv toyl exacting 
or out of duty 

for Recreation. x ey ſelf have 
obſerved in the courſe. of ma- 
ny Men of exceeding ſtrict lives 
and converſation, to whom, 
although ſeverity of Profeſſion, 
infirmity of Body, extremity of 
Age, or ſuch like, 
.all* - affuat * Recreati- 


have taken 


| away 
on, yet have their Minds begot 
* 85 


or borrowed, 


2 * 
3 * 


8 ex officio, 
owe time 


which 


as 


as if they had been the -fole 
| actors of the ſame. Further 
more, Recreation is not only 
C lawful but neceſſary : 


* . 

* Taterpone tus TUE: * curis, 

4 Ut poſſis animo quemvis ſufferre Iaborem. 

Zs inter mix your care with joy, you may 

0 Lichten your Labour by a little Pla 1. 

. 

8 Now what Recreation. TEA 


n, | ſhould be I cannot preſcribe, 
1, | nor is it requiſite to [confine any, 
df | to one ſort of Pleaſure, ſince heres. 
n | in Nature taketh to her ſelf an 
1- | eſpecial Prerogative, for what to- 
one is moſt pleaſant, to another is 
8 | moſt offenſive; Some ſeeking to 
:h | fatisfie the Mind, ſome the Body, 
en land others both in a joynt Mo- 
oy tion. To this end ] have laid - 
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If The Epiſtle to'the — 


before you what ' varicty of 
Paſtimes could collect 4 the 

preſent, leaving the reſt (as you 
like theſe) to be ſuppli d hereaf- 
ter. Miſtake me not, it is not 
my intention to make Gameſters 
by this Collection, but to inform 
all in part how to avoid being 
cheated by them: If I am im- 
perfect in my diſcoveries, im- 
pute it to my being no profeſt 
_ Gameſter, and the hatred I bear 
that Helliſh ſociety ; by whom I 
know I ſhall be Laught at, and 
with whom if I ſhould converſe, 
1 might ſooner by my ſtudy come 
to be Nature's Secretary, and 
unriddle all her Arcana s, than 
collect from them any new 
unpractiſed feeret, by which 
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| | good Apparel with everlaſting 
| ſhame and infamy- e 


| viſe you, if you play (when 
your buſineſs will permit) let 


| The Epiſtle to the Reader; 7 


they bubble ignorant creduli- 
ty, and purchaſe Money and 


« 


* 


To conclude, let me ad- 


not a covetous deſire of win- 
ning another's Moncy engage 
you to the loſing your own; 
which will not only diſturb ! 
'your mind, but by the dif 
reputation of being a Game- 
fter, if you loſe not your 


Eſtate, you will certainly loſe | 


your Credit and good Name, 


than which there is nothing more 3 


valuable. 
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The Epiſtle to the Reattvy. 
ws you will be 


thus advivd, and will withal 


ver ſtudy how' to ſerve you, 
and ſubſcribe my ſelf a well 
willer co alf Me n. 
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108 F Gameing, in General, or an Ordinary 


109 My 
| Ameing is an enchanting witchery, 

_ * gotten hetwixt 1dleneſs and Avarice: 
An itching Diſeaſe, that makes 
ſome ſcratch the Head, whilſt others, 
1121 25 if they were bitten by a Tarantula, are laugh- 
114 ing themſelves to death: Or laſtly, it is a Para- 


117 lyrical diſtemper, which ſeizing the Arm the 


1181 Man cannot chuſe but ſhake his Elbow. It hath 


ibid this ill property above all other Vices, that 


it renders a Man incapable of proſecuring any 
_. | ſerious action, and make him always unſatiſ- 
fied with his own condition; he is either lif- 


119] ted up to the top of mad 1 with ſucceſs, or 


121 plung'd to the bottom o 


N 


{ 


BY 


deſpair by misfor- 
1221 tune, always in extreams, always in a ſtorm; 
2 {this minute the Gameſter's countenance is ſo 

ſerene and calm, thar one would think nothing 


1261 could diſturb ir, and the next minute 10 ſtor- 
142 J my and tempeſtuous that it threarens deſtru- 
150 Cion to it ſelf and others; and as he is tranſ- 


1531 ported with joy when he wins, ſo lofing he is 


177 toſt upon -the billows of a high ſwelling 


paſſion, till he hath loſt fight both of ſenſe 


2 Of Gameing in general, 
I have ſeen ſome Dogs bite the ſtones which 
Boyshave thrownat them, not regardingwhence 
they were ftung; fo I have feen a looſing Game- 
ſter greedily gnawing the innocent Box, and 
ſometimes tearing it to pieces as an acceſſary to 
his throwixg out; nor mult the Dice ge unpuni- 
ſhed for not running his chance, and therefore in 
rage are thrown on the ground to be kickt to 
and fro by every body; and at laſt lookr upon 
no otherthan the fit companions of every ſaucy 
ff wee ep En op oO 
Then freſh Dice are called for, as thinking 
they will prove more kind than the former, or 
as if they believed that ſome were good naturd, | 
others bad, and that every Bale produced adift- | 
ferent diſpoſition. If theſe run croſs too, the 
Box-keeper ſhall not go without a horrid execra- | 
tion, if for nothing elſe but that he lookt ſtrict. 
ly to the caſt, it may beconceiving that his very | 
Eyes were capable of making them turn to his 
difadvantage. This reſtleſs man (the miſerable | 
Gameſter) is the proper ſubject of every man's 
pitty. Reſtleſs I call him, becauſe (ſuch is the | 
itch of play) either winning or looſing he can ne- 
ver reft fitisfied; if he wins he thinks to win 
more, if he looſes he hopes to recover: To this 
1 Man's condition the ſay ing of Hannibal to Mar- 
1 cellus may be fitly applied, that nec bonam, nec 
Ti malam fortuam ferre poteſt, he could not be 
VR quiet either Conqueror or Conquered. Thus | 
have I heard of ſome who with Five Pounds 
N have 


Or an Ordinary deſcribed. 3 
have won Four Hundred Pounds in one Night, 


and the next Night have loſt it to a ſum not half 


ſo much; others who have loſt their eſtates and 
won them again with addition, yet could nor be 
quiet till they loſt them irrecoverably. = 
And therefore fitly was that queſtion pro- 
pounded, V hether Men in Ships at Sex were to 
be accounted among the living oy the dead, be- 
cauſe there were but few inches betwirt them and 
dromning. The ſame quere may be made of great 


_ Gameſters, though their eſtates be never ſo con- 


ſiderable, Whether they are to be eſteemed poor 
or rich, ſince there are but few Cafts at Dice 
betwixt a rich man (in that circamltance) and 


a Via 3 = „ 
ow fince ſpeculation will not be convincing 
unleſs we ſhew ſomewhar of the modern pra- 


1 Etice; we muſt therefore lay our Scene at an 


Ordinary, and proceed to action: Where note, 
an Ordinary is a handſome houſe, where every 
day, about the hour of twelve, a good Dinner 
is prepared by way of Ordinary, compoſed of 
variety of diſhes, in ſeaſon, well dreſt, withall 
other accommodations fit for that purpole ; 
whereby many Gentlemen of grear Eſtates and 
good repute, make this place their reſort, who 
after Dinner play a while for recreation, both 
moderately and commonly, without deſerving 
reproof: But here is the miſchiet, the beſt Wheat 
will have Tares growing amongſt it, Kooks and 
Daus will ſometimes be in the company of Pi- 

2 geons; 


4 Of Gameing in general, | 
geons; nor can real gentlemen now a-days ſo ſe- 
clude themſelves from the ſocietyof ſuch as are t 
pretendedly ſo, but that they oftentimes mix t 
company, being much of the ſame colour and | t 
feather, and by.the eye undiſtinguiſhable. 5 
It is reported of the Pohpus ( a Fiſh) that it a 
will conform it ſelf to the colour of what is | * 
neareſt, for ſecurity, and advantage: And fo do | v 
theſe pretended Gentlemen attire themſelves in | H 
what is both gentile and faſhionable, that under Nt 
that diſguiſe rhey may with more facility riggle | 1r 
themſelves into the ſociety of ſuch worthy per- e 
ſons, out of whom they intend to ſqueeze ſome | tc 
ſums of moneys by Cards, Dice, ot othervrays. | th 
Theſe Rooks can do little harm in the day | fo 
time at an Ordinary, being forc'd to play upon | Ea 
the Square, although now and then they make | gt 
an advantage, when the Box-keeper goes with him, | ar 
and then the Knave and Raſcal will violate his 
truſt for profit, and lend him (when he ſees ! ing 
good) a Tickler ſhall do his bufineſs; but if co 
diſcovered, the Box-keeper ought to be ſound- Ca 
ly kickt for his pains: Such practices, and ſome- 
times the Box-keepers connivances, are ſo much 
us'd of late, that there is nothing near that fair 
play in an Ordinary, as formerly, 

The day being ihut in, you may properly jon. 
compare this place to thoſe Countries which lye ni 
far in the North, where it is as clear at midnight 
2s at noon- day: And though it is a houſe of Sin 
| yet you cannot call it a houſe of Darkneſs, for #: 
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| the Candles never go out till morning, unleſs 
the ſudden fury of a looſing Gameſter make 
them extinct. - So 


This is the time (when ravenous beaſts uſu- 


| ally ſeek their prey) wherein comes ſhoals of 


Huffs, Hector, Setters, Gilts, Pads, Biters, Di- 
vers, Lifters, Filers, Budgies, Droppers, Croſs- 
byters, Cc. and theſe may all paſs under the ge- 
neral and common appellation of Rooks. And 
in this particular, an Ordinary ſerves as an Nur- 


ſery for Tyburn ; for if any one will put himſelf 


to the trouble of obſervation, he ſhall find, that 
there is ſeldom a Year wherein there are not 
ſome of this Gang hung as precious Jewels in the 
ear of Tyburn: Look back and you will find 4 
great many gone already, God knows how many 
are to follow. | 3 
Theſe Rooks are in continual motion, walk- 


ing from one Table to another, till they can diſ- 


cover ſome unexperienc'd young Gentleman, 
Caſheer or Apprentice, that is come to this 
School of Virtue, being unskill'd in the quib- 
bles and devices there practiſed ; theſe they call 
Lambs, or Colls : Then do the Rooks (more 


"3 
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And if your Cloak | ve looſe tis ten to one they 


Some of theſe Rooks will be very importunate 
to borrow mony or you without any intention 
to pay you; or to g9 with you ſeven to twelve 
half a Crown or more, whereby without a very 
great chance cen to one or more) he is ſure to 
Win : if vn 472 bafible hereof, and refuſe his 
propotition, they will take it 1 11], that if you 
have not an e\>ecial care they will pick your 
pocket, nim y dur gold or filver buttons off your 
Cloak or Coat; or it may be draw your filver- 
hilted Sword gut of your Belt without diſco- 
very, civecialiy if you are eager upon your 
Calt, which is done thus; the filver buttons are 
ſtrung, or run upon Cat guts faſtned at the 

upper and oth: er end; now by ripping both 
ends Very ingentoully { 2 they call it) give ir the 
gentle pull, and ſo rub off with the buttons; 


a 


_—_ 


have it. | 

But that which will mo provoke (in my opi- 
nion) any Man's rage 0 4 Juſt ſatisfaction, is 
their throwing many times AC a 800d Sum with 
adry fiſi(as they c it,) that's, ii they vie you, 
*tis theirs ; if they looſe they owe you io much 
with many other quillecs: ſome 1 have know 
ſo abominably impudent, that theywould ſnarc 

up the Stakes, and thereupon inſtantly draw 
ſaying, it you will have your money you mmlſt 
fight f for it; for he is a Gentleman and will no! 
want: however if you will be patient, he wil 
pay you another time; if you are ſo tame t 


Cray 


9 


takß 
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take this, go no more to the Ordinary; for then 


the wholeGang will beever and annon watching 
an opportunity to makea Mouth of you in the 
like nature. If you nick them, *tis odds if they 
walt not your coming out at night and beat you : 


I could produce you an hundred examples in this 


kind, but they will rarely adventure on the at- 
tempt, unleſs they are backt with ſome Bully- 

Huffs, and Bully-Rocks, with others whoſe for- 
tunes are as deſperate as their own. We need 
no other teſtimony to confirm the danger of a1- 


ſociating with theſe Anthropo-phagi or Man- 
eaters, than Lincolns-Inn-Fields whilſi Specrings 


Ordinary was kept in Bell-yard, and that you 
need not want a pair of Witneſſes tor the proof 
thereof, take in alſo Covent. Garden. 

Neither is the Houſe ir {eli to be exempted, 
every night almoſt ſome one or other, who si- 
ther heated with Wine, or made cholerick with 


the loſs of his Mony, railes a quarrel, fwords 


are drawn, box and candleiticks thrown at one 
anothers head, Tables overthrown, and all the 
Houſe in ſuch a Garboyl, that it is the perfect 
Type of Hell. Happy is the Man now that can 
make the frame of a Table or Chimney- corner 
his Sanctuary; and if any are fo tortunate to get 
to the Stair-head, they wil! rather hazard the 
breaking of their own necks than have their 
Souls puſht out of their Bodies in the dark by 
they know not whom. . 
| once obſerved one of the Deſperadoes of the 
5 B 4 Town 
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Town (being half drunk) to preſs a Gentleman 
very much (at play) to lend him a Crown, the 


Gentleman refus'd him ſeveral times, yet {till} 


the Borrower perliſted. and holding his Head 


ſomewhat too near theCafters elbow, it chanced 
to hit his noſe, the other thinking it to be affront! 


enough to be denied the loan of Money without 
this {light touch of the noſe, drew, and ſtepping 
back (unawares to the Gentleman) madea full 
paſs at him, intending to have run him through 
_ the Body; but his drunkenneſs miſguided his 


hand ſo that he ran him only through the arm: 


this put the Houſe into ſo great a confuſion and 
_ fright, that ſome fled thinking the Gentleman 
ſlain. This wicked Miſcreant thought not this 
ſufficient, but tripping up hie heels, pinn'd him 
as he thought to the floor; and after this, takes 
the Gentlemans filver ſword, leaving his in the 
wound, and with a Grand- Jury of Dammees 
(which may hereafter find him guilty at the 
Great Tribnnal) bid all ſtand off if they lov'd 
their lives, and ſo went clear off with ſword 
and liberty; but was not withſtanding (the Gen- 
tleman recovering) compel'd to make what ſa» 
tisfaction he was capable of making, beſides a 
long impriſonment ; and was not long abroad 
before he was apprehended for Burglary, com- 
mitted, condemned, and juſtly executed, 
—— ite tandem . 
Nec Surdum, nec Tireſſam quenquam eſſe 
VE _ ( Deorum. 
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But to proceed on as to play: late at Night 


when the Company grows thin, and your eyes 
dim with watching, falſe Dice are frequently put 
upon the ignorant, or they are otherwiſe cheat- 
ed by Topping, Slurring, Stabbing, &c. and if 
you be not careful and vigilant, the Box · keeper 
ſhall ſcore you up double or Treble Boxes, and 
though you have loſt your money, dun you as 
ſeverely for it, as if it were the juſteſt debt in 
the World. . | 55 

The more ſubtle and gentiler fort of Rooks 
(as aforeſaid) you ſhall not diſtinguiſh by their 
outward demeanor from perſons of condition; 
theſe will fit by a whole Evening, and obſerve 
who wins; if the Vinner be bubbleable, they 
will infinuate themſelves into his company by 
applauding his ſucceſs, adviſing him to leave off 
whileſt he is well; and laſtly, by civilly invit- 
ing him to drink a glaſs of Wine, where having 
well warm'd themſelves to make him more than 
half drunkthey wheadle him into play;to which 
if he condeſcend he hall quickly have no mony 
left him in his Pocket, unleſs perchance aCrown 
the Rooking-winner lent him in courteſie to 
bear his charges homewards. a 

This they do by falſe Dice, as High-Fullams 
4, 5, 6. Low-Fullams 1, 2, 3. By Briſtle-Dice, 


” 


| which are fitted for their purpoſe by ſticking a 


Hogs-briſtle ſo in the corners, or otherwiſe in - 

the Dice, that they ſhall run high or low as they 

pleaſe this briſtle mult be ſtrong and ſhort, by 
hic 


. 
But 


£ 

; 

K 

* 

| 
It 
[| 
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two corners between your forefinger and thum 


at the price of the Ears of ſuch deſtructive 
| Knaves that made them. | 


CI Of Gameing in General, | 
which means the briſtle bending, it will not 1 


on that fide, but will be tript over; and this In 
the neweſt way of making a high or low Fullante 
the old ways are by drilling them and loading, 


them with Quick· ſilver; but that cheat may bp, 
eaſily diſcovered by their weight, or holding, 


if holding them ſo gently between your fingert 
they turn, you may then conclude them falſe 
or you may try their falſhood otherwiſe by; 
breaking or ſpliting them: others have mad& 


them by filing and rounding, but all theſe wayly 
fall ſhort of the Art of thoſe who make thema 


ſome whereofare ſo admirably skilful in making}; 


| aBale of Dice to run what you would have the 


nough for their purchaſe if they prove right 
They are ſold in many places about the Town 
price current (by the help of a friend) eight} 
ihillings, whereas an ordinary Bale is ſold to 
ſix pence ; for my part I ſhall tell you plainly, 
would have thoſe Bales of falſe Dice to be ſol 


ji 
that your Gameſters think they never give el 
( 
| 


Another way the Rook hathto cheat, is firſt 
by Falming, that is, he puts one Dye into the Box, 
and keeps the other in the hollow of his ll 
finger, which noting what is uppermoſt when 


he rakes him up, the ſame ſhall be when he 


throws the other Dye, which runs doubtfully 


any caſt. Obſerve this, that the bottom and top 


O01 
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not Iijr all Dice are ſeven, ſo that if it be 4 above, it 
this rf be a 3 at bottom; ſo 5 and 2. 6 and 1. 
Pulls econdly, by Topping, and that is when they 
oadinggke up both Dice and ſeem to put them in the 
may b ox, and ſhaking the Box you would think them 
old inpoth there, by reaſon of the ratling occaſioned 
humbyith the {crewing of the Box, whereas one of 
ngerthem is at the top of the Box between his two 
1 falſeforefingers, or ſecured by thruſting a forefinger 
ie bynto the Box. Thirdly, by Slurring, that is, by 
- MaCtaking up your Dice as you will have them ad- 
e Wayfvantageouſly lie in your hand, placing the one 
thema top the other, not caring if the uppermoſt run 
naKinga Mill-ſtone (as they uſe to ſiy) if the under- 
them moſtrun without turning, andtherefore aſmooth 
31VC eſtable is altogether requiſite for this purpoſe; 
righiſ on a rugged rough board it is a hard matter to 
Own be done, whereas on a ſmooth table (the beſt 
eig hi are rubꝰd over with Bees · wax to fill up all chinks 
Id fog and creviſes) it is uſual for ſome to ſlur a Dye 
two yards or more without turning. Fourthly, 
| by Knapping, that is, when you ſtrike a Dye 
dead that it ſhall not ſtir, this is beſt done with- 
in the Tables; where note there is no ſecuring 
but of one Dye, although there are ſome who 
boaſt of ſecuring both: I have ſeen ſome ſo 
4 dexterous at Knapping, that they have done it 
! through the handle of a quart Por, or over 2 
en he Candle and Ca: dleitick : but that which | moit 
tfully admired, was throwing through the ſame leſs 


d top! than Ames Ace with two Dice upon a Groat 
OJ: | | | | 


held 


1 * 
„ 
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held in the left hand on the one ſide of the hank 
dle a foot diſtance, and the Dice thrown withh 
the right hand on the other. „ 
Laſtly, by Stabbing, that is, having a Smoothh 
Box, and ſmallin the bottom, you drop in both 
your Dice in ſuch manner as you would havqy 
them ſticking therein by reaſon of its narrow al 
neſs, the Dice ly ing one upon another; ſo thatp; 
turning up the Box, the Dice never tumble; if 
a {mooth Box, if true, but little; by which! 
means you have bottom according to the ropsfr 
you put in; For example, if you put in your; 
Dice ſo that two fives or two fours lie a top, 
you have in the bottom turn d up two two's, 5 
or two treys ; ſo if fix and an Ace a top, at 
Six and an Ace at bottom. „ 
Now if the Gentleman be paſt that Clafes 
jt of Ignoramuſles, then they effect their purpoſe p 
buy Croſs byting, or ſome other dexterity, of 
ii which they have all variety imaginable A friend 
i of mine wondring at the many {lightsa noted | 
is Gameſter had to deceive, and how neatly and 
Alndiſcoverably he managed histricks,wondring | 
4 withall he could not do the like himſelt, ſince he 
Wi, had the ſameTheory of them all, and knew how 
1 they were done; O young man, replyed the 
. Gameſter, there is nothing to be attain d with- 
| out pains; wherefore had you been as laborious 
4 as my ſelf in the practice hereof, and had ſweat- 
j ed at it as many cold winter mornings in your 
{hirt as I have done in mine, undoubtedly Fon ö 
would 
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pould have arrived at the ſame perfection. 

1e han Here you muſt obſerve, that if theſe Rooks 
n withhink they have met with a ſure Bubble, they 
will purpoſely loſe ſome ſmallſumat firſt, that 
hey may engage him the more freely to bleed 
n botlſas they call it) which may beat the ſecond, if 
| havqhot beware of the third meeting, which under 
row the notion of being very merry with wine and 
o thatpood cheer, they will make him pay for the 
ble; iffoaſt. DO as Ee 
which! Confider the further inconveniences of Ga- 
e tOPSming as they are rank*d under theſe Heads. 
your, Firſt, if the Houſe find you free to the Box 
L tOP,and a conſtant Caſter, you ſhall be treated with 
Wo's, puppers at night, and a Cawdle in the morning, 
Op, à nd having che honour to be ſtiled a Lover of the 
ouſe, whilſt your money lafts, which certain- 
ly cannot belongy; for here you ſhall be quickly 
rpoſe fleſtroy'd under pretence of kindneſs, as Men 
„ Of were by the Lamie of old; which you may 
riend ꝑaſily gather it from no other conſideration 
ted than this; that I have ſeen three perſons fir 
and down at twelve penny In and In, and each draw 
Iring We ſhillings a piece in leſs than three hours, 


ce he the Box hath had three pound, and all the three 
how Gamſters have been looſers. 

| the | Secondly, confider how many perſons have 
vith- been ruined by play, I could nominate a great 
10us many, ſome who have had great eſtates have loſt | 
veat- them, others having good employments have 
your been forced to deſert them and hide themſelves 
vou 1 from 
ould 


from their Creditors in ſome foreign Plantation 
liable ro ſo many affronts and manifold vexati- 


_ thouſand pounds, and thereupon put himſelf in- 
to a garb accordingly ; but not knowing when | 
he was well, fell ro play again, fortune turn'd,! 
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by reaſon of thoſe great debts they had contra- 
cd hoon FRY, EEE. 
Thirdly, this courſe of lite ſhall make you 
ons, as in time may breed diſtraction. Thus 
a young fellow not many years ſince; had by 
ſtrange fortune run up a very ſmall ſum to a 


he loſt all, tan mad, and ſo die. 

Fourthly, is it not extreme folly for a man 
that hath a competent eſtare,ro play whether he 
or another man ſhall enjoy ir, and if his eſtate 


be ſmall, then to hazard even the loſs of that 


and reduce himſelfto abſolute beggery; I think | 
it madneſs in the higheſt degree. Beſides, it 
hath been generally obſerved that the loſs of one 


hundred pounds ſhall do you more prejudice in 


diſquieting your mind, than the gain of two 
hundred pounds ſhall do you good, were you 
ſure to keep it 5 | 
Laſtly, confider not only your loſs of time 
which is invaluable. Nulla major eff jactura 
quam temporis amiſio, but the damage allo the 
very watching brings to your health, and in 
* to the Eyes, confirmed by this Di- 
ick. 5 

Alta, Vina, Venus, Fumus, Faba, Lumen & Iguis 
Ita nocent oculis, fed vigilare magis. 
= N Garlick, 


time 


Th Tex 


the 
d in 


Di- 


Eis l 1 this moſt vile and ſi fi il caſt 


lick, 


Garlick, Wine, Women, Smoak, Beans, Fire 
"| Do hurt the Eyes, but watching more the 


I ſhall conclude this Character with a peni- 
ſtential Soner written by a Lord (a great Game- 
Hter à little before his death) which was in the 
Vear 1 580. 
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(and Light 


(ſight. 


By loſs in play men oft forget 
The duty they do owe 

To him 12 bY beftow the ſame, 
And thouſands Millions moe, 


| Tloath to hear them ſwear and flare 


When they the Main bane loft; 
Forgetting all the Byes that were 
With God and Holy Ghoſt : 


: By wounds and nails the think to win, 


But truly tis not ſo ; 
For all their frets and fumes i in fn 2 
They mon:lefs muſt go. 
There is no Wight that 19d it more 
Than be who wrote this Verſe, 
Who cries peccavi now therefore, 
His Oaths his heart do pierce ;, 
Therefore example take by me 
That curſethe nell time, 
That ever Dice mine Eys did ſee, 
Which bred in me this crime. 


Lord pardon me for what is paſt, 


I will offend no more, 


Which I will ſtill abhor, The 3 


He imagines he is at play when he is at Church; 
he takes his Prayer-book for a Pack of Cards, 
and thinks he is ſhuffling when he turns over theft 
City is on fire, or like Archimedes when it is 


play hath reduced him to poverty, then he is 


—_— 


3 


— 


The Character of a Gameſter. 0 


0 
ne 


m1 Ome ſay he was born with Cards in hi 


O hands, others that he will die ſo; but cerfef 


tainly it is all his life, and whether he ſleeps oÞ 
wakes he thinks of nothing elſe. He ſpeaks thgyve 
language of the Game he plays at, better tharho 


the language of his Country; and can leſs inn 


dure a ſoleciſm in that than this: he knows nqn 
Judge but the Groom porter, no Law but thafl 
of theGame.at which he is ſo expert, all appealla 
to him, as ſubordinate Judges to the ſuprear 
ones. He loves Winter more than Summer 


becauſe it affords more Gameſters, and Chriſt 


mas more than any other time, becauſe there is 
more gameing then. He gives more willing 
tothe Butler than to the Poors-box, and 1s neve 
more religious than when he prays he may win 


leaves. This man will play like Nero when theþ 


ſacking, rather than interrupt his Game. Ifft 


like one a drowning,who faſtens upon any thing 
next at hand. Amongſt other of his ſhipwracks 
he hath happily loſt ſhame, and this want ſup- 


plies him. No man puts his brain to more uſe} 
than he; for his life is a daily invention, and 


each 
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each meal a new ſtratagem, and like a flie will 

boldly ſup at every man's cup. He will offer 

jou a quart of Sack out of his joy to ſee you, 

n hi$nd in requital of this courteſie you can do no 
t cerſeſs than pay for it. His borrowings are like 
2PS OÞubfidies, each man a ſhilling or two, as he can 
iS thqvell diſpend, which they lend him not with the 
r tharhope to be repaid, but that he will come no 
1S infnore. Men ſhun him at length as they do an 
s nꝗnfection, and having done with the Aye as his 
t thatloaths to him, hung on as long as he could, at 
ppeallaſt drops off. W 
Team . 75 | | 
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urch Me Gentile, cleanly and moſt ingenious 
ards, Game at Billiards had its firſt original 
er theffrom Itah, and for the excellency of the Recre- 
n theftion is much approved of, and plaid by moſt 
it is Nations in Europe, eſpecially in England, there 
. Iffbeing few Towns of note therein which hath not 
he isſa publick Billiard-Table, neither are they want- 
thingſing in many Noble and private Families in the 
racks Country, for the recreation of the mind and ex- 
ſup- erciſe of the box. 
e uſe] The form ofa Billiard-Table is oblong, that 
and fis, ſomething longer than it is broad; it is rail'd 
each Cc round 


round, which rail or ledge: ought to be a littl 


they are hazarded. I have ſeen ar ſome Ta 


mandable as the former, becauſe a Ball ſtruck 
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ſwellkd or ſtuft with fine flax or cotton: thy. 
ſuperficies of the Table muſt be covered wit 
green- cloth, the finer and more freed from knot 1 
the better it is: the Board mult be level'd a] 
exactly as may be, ſo that a Ball may run truf | 
upon any part of the Table without leaning ti 
any fide thereof; but what by reaſon of ill ſeaſ 
ſon d boards which are ſubject to warp, or th. 
floar on which it ſtands being uneven, or in tim 
by the weight of the Table, and the Gameſter 
yielding and giving way, there are very fe 


Billiard-Tables which are found true; and there | 


fore ſuck which are axattly level'd are highly 
valuable by a good Player; for at a falſe Tabl. 
it is impoſſible for him to ſhow the excellenc 
of his Art and Skill, whereby Bunglers man; 
times by knowing the windings and trick of th: 
Table have ſhamefully beat a very goo: 
Gameſter, who at a true Table would have giv 
en him thige in five. 
But to proceed in the deſcription thereof; a 
the four corners of the Table there are holes 
and at each fide exactly in the middle one 
which ate called Hazards, and have hangin 
at the bottoms Nets to receive the Balls, an 
keep them from falling to the ground wher 


bles Wooden Roxes for the hazards, fixof them 
as aforeſaid, but they are nothing near ſo com 
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hard is more apt to flie out of them when 


ſtruck in. 
There is to the Table belonging an Ivory 


Port, which ſtands at one end of the Table, 
and an Ivory King at the other, two ſmall Ivory 


Balls and two Sticks; where note if your Balls 


are not compleatly round you can never expect 
good proof in your play: your Sticks ought to 
be heavy, made of Braſile, Lignum vite, or fome 
other weighty wood vrhich at the broad end 


muſt be tipt with Ivory; where note, if the 


heads happen to be looſe, you will never ſtrike 


a ſmart ſtroke, you will eafily perceive that de- 
fect by the hollow deadneſs of your ftroke and 
faint running of your Ball. 

The Game is five by Day-light, or ſeven if 
odds be given, and three by Candle-light or 
more according to odds in houſes that make a 
livelihood thereof; but in Gentlemens houſes 
there is no ſuch reſtriction; for the Game may 
Juſtly admit of as 1 2 as the Gunner pleaſe 
to make. 

For the lead you are to ſtand on the one ſide 
of the Table oppoſite to the King, with your 

Ball laid near the Cuſhion, and your Averſary 
on the other in like poſture; and he that with 
his Stick makes his Ball come neareſt the King 
leads firſt. 

The Leader muſt have a care that at the firſt 
Ares his Ball touch not the end of the Table 
leading from the King to the Port, but afterthe 

C 2 fit 
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firſt ſtroke he need not fear to do it, and let 
him ſo lead that he may either be in a poſſibility 


of paſting the next ſtroke, or ſo cunningly lie 
that he may be in a very fair probability of ha- 


zarding his Adverſaries Ball, that very ſtroke he 
plaid after him. 33 ll, 
The firſt conteſt is who ſhall paſs firſt, and in 
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that ſtrife there are frequent opportunities of. 


hazard ing one another; and it is very pleaſant 


to obſerve what policies are uſed in hindering 


one another from the paſs, as by turning the 


Port with a ſtrong clever ſtroke; for if you 
turn it with your Stick it muſt be ſet right a- 
gain; but indeed more properly he that doth it . 
ſhould loſe one; ſometimes it is done (when 


you ſee it is impoſſible to paſs) by lay ing your 


Ball in the Port, or before your Adverſaries, 
and then all he can do is to paſs after you; if he 
hath paſt and you dare not adventure to paſs 


after him, for fear he ſhould in the interim 
touch the King and ſo win the end, you muſt 
wait upon him and watch all opportunities to 


hazard him, or King him; that is, when his 
Ballilyeth in ſuch manner that when you ſtrike, 


his Ball may hit down the King, and then you 
win ene. 

Here note, that if you ſhould King him, and 
your Ball fly over the Table, or elſe run into a 
Hazard, that then you loſe one notwithſtand- 
ing. . . 

The Player ought to have a curious eye, and 
a 85 . ver 


0 
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1 Very good judgment when he either intends to 
1 King his Adverſary's Ball, or hazard, in taking 
Lg: or quartering out juſt ſo much of the Bail as 

oft llaccomplith eicher : which obſervation muſt 
de noted in paſting on your Adverſitry's Ball, 
or corner of the Port. Some I have obſerved 
d Skilful at this Recreation, that if they have 
ad leſs than a fifth part of a Ball they would 
arely miſs King or Hazar ec. 

As this is a cleanly paſtime, ſo there are Laws 
Dr Orders made againſt lolling {lovingly Play- 
ers, that by their forfeitures, they may be redu- 
ed to regularity and decency; wherefore be 
areful you lay not your Hand on the Table 
vhen you ſtrike, or let your Sleeve drag upon 
„it you do it is a loſs; if you ſmoak and let 
if he he aſhes of your Pipe fall on the Table, where 
; y oftentimes the Cloth is burned, it is a for- 
eiture, but thatſhould not ſo much deter you 
- it as the hindrance piping is to your 
ay... | 5 . 
v.00 When you ftrike a long ſtroke, hold your 
ick neatly between your two fore-fingers and 
our thumb, then ſtrike ſmartly, and by aim- 
g rightly you may when you pleaſe either 
etch back your Adverſary's Ball when he lyeth 
air for a paſs, or mary times when he lyeth 
ehind the King, and you at the other end of 
e Table, you may King him backward. 
If you liecloſe you may uſe the ſmall end of 
our ſtick, or the flat of the big end, railing 


C 3 up 


te he 
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think moſt convenient for your purpoſe; .,;,1 


touch your Ball twice it is a loſs. 


vour purpoſs; it is good play to turn tbe Port | 
with your Ball, and ſo hinder your Adverſary |, 
from paſſing; neither is it a miſs if you can to 
make your. Adverſary a Fornicator, that is ha- 


— Ball being hardly through the Port, you puthim 
back again, and it may be quite out of pals. 


ance, thinking to ſtrike your Ball into the Haz-- 
ard, which lieth very near it, he frequently rung 


Some inſtcad of a King uſe a ſtring and a bel} 


up oneend over your ſhoulder, which you ſhall 


Have a care of Raking, for if it be nota for- 
feiture it is a fault hardly excuſable, but if you 


Beware when you jobb your Ball through 


the Port with the great end of your Stick that 
you throw it not down, if you do, it is a loſs, 
ut do it ſo hand ſomely that at one ſtroke with 


out turning the Port with your Stick you effect 


ving paſt your ſelf a little way, and the others 


a 


It arguerh Policy to lay a long Hazard fome- 
times for your Antagoniſt; whereby he is often 
entrapped for raſhly adventuring at that .dil-F 


in himſelf by reafon of that great diſtance. 
There is great art in lying abſcond, that is 
to lie at bo-peep with your Ad verſary, eitherſt 
lubtlely to gain a paſs or hazard. 
Here note, if your Adverſaty hath not paſt [ 
and lyeth up by the King, you may endeavoun) 


to paſs again, which if you do, and touch the 


King, it is two, but if thrown down you loſe Jt 


and 
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Chats and then you need not fear to have the end, if 
ou can paſs firſt; this is in my judgment bung 
for- ing play, there being not that᷑ curious art of 
vom, ely tonching at a great diftance a King that 
tands very tickliſhly. 
augk For your better underſtanding of the Game 
that read the enſuing Orders. But there is no bet- 
loſs, ter way than F to make you 9 
with herein. 4. 
Heck „3 
n 


Mary | 55 to. = Mend by ſuch» ws wil 
ell £9 play at Billiards. 2 3 


x _— Y td 


is ha- 

thers „„ 

ithim li. F the Law touch the end of the Table 

& | I with his Ball at the firlt ſtroke he loſeth 
ſome- Olle. 


often! 2. If the Follower intend to hit his Adver- 
at diſ-Haries Ball, or paſs at one ſtroke he muſt * 
- Haz-{his Ball, chat i is, lay 1 it even with ſhe King, or 
y runs he loſeth Olle. 5 
. 3. He that paſſeth through the port hath the 
that ig advantage of touching the King which! is one if | 
eitherſnot thrown down. 
4. He that paſſeth tufice, his Adierfary 
t paſt having not paſt at all, and roucheth the King 
eavouſwithout throwing him down wins two ends. 
ch thi 5. He that paſſeth not hath no other advan- 
1 loſe tage than the Hazards. | 
| a bell] 6. He that is a Fornicator (that i is, hath pat 


and | C 4 through 
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through the back of the Port) he muſt paſs 
twice s the fore · part, or he cannot nave 4 
the advantage of paſſing that end. h 
J. He that hits down the Port or King, or < 
| hazards his own Ball. or ſtrikes either Ball over | 
the Table looſeth one. it 
38. He that hazards his Adverfarie O Ball, J 
1 


or makes it hit down the King, winneth the | 
end. i 


9. If four play, two againſt two, he that 

aue his ſtroke looſeth one to that ſide he | 
15 O 0 

10. He that afier both Balls laid, removes | * 
the Port without conſent, or rikes his Ball | 
twice together, or that his Ad verſaries Ball 
touch his Stick. hand, Clothes, or Playeth his 
Adverſaries Balls, looſeth one. 
II. He that fetts not one Foot upon the 
ground when he ſtrikes his Ball ſhall loſe an 
end, or if he lays his hand or ſleeve on the 
Cloth. - 
1 ſtander by though he betts ſhall not 
inſtruct, direct or ſpeak in the Game without 
conſent or being firſt asked; if after he is ad- 
vertiſed hereof he offend in this nature, for e- 
very fault he ſhall inſtantly forfeit Two pence | 
1 for the good of the Company, or not be ſuf- 
if fer'd to ſtay in the Room. 
1 13. He that plays a Ball, while the other 
14 runs, 5 takes up a Ball before i it lie ſtill, loſeth 

an end. 


8 


14. He 
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paſs 14. He that removes the Port with his Stick 
have when he ſtrikes his Ball, and thereby prevents 

his adverſaries Ball from Palins, looſeth an 

„or lend. 

4 15. All Controverſies are to be decided by 

the Standers by, upon asking judgment. Here 

Ball, | note, that whoſoever breaks the King forfeits 

the | a ſhilling, for the Port ten ſhillings, and each 

Stick five ſhillings. 

that 16. Five ends make a Game by Day light, 

e he | and three ” Candle light. 


L 
Ball} The Oxzvxss in Verſe, as I found them 
i his} fram d for a very ancient Birrunr- 


TaBlz. | | 
the 
ſe an 
the "He Leading-hall the upper end! may nt bit, 


For if it doth, it looſeth one by it. 
not 2. The Follower with the King lie even Pall 
hout If he doth paſs or hit the others hall; 

s ad- Or elſe loſe one: the like i, either lay 
or e Their arm or hand on board when they do play. 
ence 3. That man wins one who with the others ball 
ſuf. So ſtrikes the King that he doth mal him fall. 
5 4. If ſtriking at a , both run in, 
ther Th ball ſtruck at thereby an end ſhall win. 
ſeth] 5. He loſeth one that down the Port doth fling 

= ” The like doth he thet Juſtles down the King. 
„ He! 6. He 


6. He that in play the adnerſe ball foal touch 


9 One foot upon 7 he ground muſt ſtill — . 


11. The Port or King being ſet, who moves the ſims | 5 


| 14. If any paſt he ſtricken back. again, 


15. He that breaks any thing with violence, 
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1 
With ſtick, hand, or clbaths fotfeits juſt as nuch. Pn 


7. And be that twice hath paſt. ſhall touch the Ning, 4 


The other not paſt at all ſhall two ends win, - | 8 
8. Tf both the Balls over the Table fie, pot 
The ftriker of them looſeth one thereh ß. ac 
And if but one upon the board attend. ſig 
. The ſtriker ſtill the looſer of the 0 


\ 


Or oneend's loft if you do that forget: Wy 

And if you twice ſhall touch a ball eve He - 

Hath ſtruck between an end for him is free. 
10. If any Stenderby ſhall chance to bet, 

And will inſtruct, 15 then muſt pay the ſet. 


With hand or fk ſhall loſe that end or Game. 
12. He thatcan touch being paſt, or Ari ke the other 
Into the Hazard is allowed another. 
13, If any ſtander by ſhall ſtop a hall, 
| The Game being loft thereby he pays for: all. 


His paſs before ſhall be accounted vain. 5 


King, Port, or Stick is to make good th FI i 
16. If any not the Game doth fully know. 
May ask another whether it be ſo. 
Remember alſo whenthe Game you win, 
To ſet it un for fear of wrangling. + 
17. He that doth make his ball the King light pie, | 
And holes th* other ſcores two ends for it. 


There 


2 
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There are feveral orher Orders whi ch only 


ruch, Pncern the Houſe, which Iomir,as.impertinent 


Og, 


1 


P the Rules of playing at Billiards. 


Since Recreation is a thing lawfal in it ſelf if 
ot abuſed, I cannot but commend this as the 


4 ar gentile and innocent of any I know, if 


htty uſed; there being none of thoſe cheats 


Jo be plaid at this as at.ſeveral other Games I 


ill hereafter mention.' There is nothing here 


to be uſed but pure art; and therefore | ſhall 


only caution you when' you go to-play, that you 


Kufter not your ſelf to be over- matcht, and do 


rot, when you meet wit a better: gamelter than 


your ſelf, condemn the Table, and do not ſwear 
as One did play ing at Nine: Pins, this L. N. 


. hath put falſe Pins upon me. 
To conclude, I believe this paſtime is not 10 


much uſed of late as formerly, by reaſon of thoſe 


ſpunging Caterpillars which {warm where any 
Billiard-Tables are ſet up, who making that 


4 ingle Room they Shop;Kirching andBed- Shank: 


NICE 


pie, | 


ere | 


ber ; their Shop, for this is the place where they 
wait for ignorant Cullies to be their Cuſtomers; 


their Kitching, for from hence comes the Major 


part of their proviſion, drinking and ſmoaking 
being their common ſuſtenance; and when the 
can perſwade no more Perſons to play at the Ta- 
ble they make it their dormitory, and ſleep i un- 
der it ; the Floor is their Feather- bed, the legs 
of the Table their Bed - poſts, and the Table the 
| Teſter ; they dream of nothing but Hazards, 


being 
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being never out of them, of paſim and repa 

Ang, which may be fitly applied to their lewd 
lives, which makes them continually paſs from 
one Priſon to another till their lives are ended ; 


and there is an end of the Game. 


- Of TRUCKS- 


Rucks is an Italian Game, and is much uſed 

in Spain and Ireland; it is not very unlike 
Billiards, but more boiſterous, and in my opi- 
pF oO ro nt 
It is a paſtime leſs noted in England, where- 


fore the Tables are rarely met withal; one | 
have ſeenat Jower- hill, but ſo bunglingly com- 


poſed, and fo irregularly form'd and fram'd, 
that it was fit for none to play at but ſuch who 
never ſaw or plaid at any other than that. 

A right Truck-table ought to be ſomewhat 
larger than a Billiard table, being ar leaſt three 
foot longer than it is broad and covered with 
Green Cloath, but it need not be every whit ſo 
fine as the former. 1 

It hath three holes at each end, beſides the 
corner holes; the midd lemoſt at one end ſtands 
directly againſt the Sprigg which ſtands for the 
King at Billiards, and the other end, age 


: 


yh 
973 
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7a oft hole, ſtands exactly againſt the Argolio, 

watyhich is in the nature of a port at Billiards. 
tom f each fide there are ten holes, none of theſe 
ed have nets to receive the Balls, and therefore it 

Pa ſport more troubleſome than Billiards. 
The Argolio ſtands as the Port at Billiard: 
— $$ aforeſaid, and is made of a ſtrong hoop of 

ron faſtned to the Table, that it cannot ſtir, 
aving a wider paſſage than a Port, and in its 
dend ing is higher from the Board. 

The Sprigg is another piece of Iron, about 
he thickneſs of a Man's little finger, and is tal- 
er than the Billiard King, and driven into the 
zoard, fo that it is immoveable. 

The Tacks with which they play, are much 
igger than Billiard Sticks, and are headed at 
ere. Hach end with Iron; the ſmall end is round from 
ne | dhe middle, or farther running taperwiſe, but 
om- Ihe great end is flat beneath, though roundinga 
ng p; good Gameſters play for the moſt part 
vho ÞFith the ſmall end. 5 5 

The Balls are made of Ivory, and are in big- 
eſs like Tennis- balls, and require much art in 
heir rounding, for otherwiſe they will never 
un true. 


Iſed 
like 
opi- 


y hat 
1ree 
vith 


irſo |- You may lead as you do at Billiards, but that 
P lookt upon as bungling play; the beſt Artiſts . 
the It thisGame uſually bank ar the fourthCuſhion 
inds 
the 
dle- 
noſt 


rom the end where the Argolio ſtands, and is 
ommonly markt for diſtinction with a little 


talk, 
| The 
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The Gam, becauſe it is ſooner up than Bil 
ards, is Nine, and ſometimes Fifteen, or'inde: 


- 


as many or as few as you pleaſe. > 

He that leads muſt have a care he hit not t. 
end, for that is a loſs, but he may bank if 
pleaſe; if the Leader lie in paſs, the Follow 
muſt hit him away if he can, for if he paſs, 


is ten to one but he wins the end, becauſe 
may bold ly ſtrike at the Sprigg. If the Le 
der lies not in paſs, he may either ſtrike at hi 


or lye as well to pals as the former, and th] 
all the ſtrife lyeth in trucking one another 
ſtriving who ſhall paſs firſt, — 


— 


In paſſing, here is this ſubtlety to be obſe 
ved, if your Adverſary's Ball lie ſtraight befo 
the Argolio, and yours lies a little behind 
and it is your ſtroke, you would think it impc 
fible to paſs by reaſon of that obſtructio 


whereas it is eaſily done thus, take the ſmall e 


of your Tack, and ſet it ſloaping behind yo 
Ball, but touch it not, for if you do, you lo 


the end; then bend your fiſt, and give yo 


Stick a ſmart cuff, and it will raiſe your Ball ( 
ver your Adverſary's through the Port wit 
much facility, this is called by Artiſts, falkatin 
all that the follower can do to fave the end, 

(lying as he doth juſt againſt the Sprigg) t 
paſs and touch the Sprigg at one ſtroke, and th 


is two; if he touch not the end, is the others 
it in ſtriking the Sprigg too hard, he run nor o 


of one hole or other, and then he looſeth. 


7 
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nil For the advantage of ſtriking you may lay 
inde done hand on the Table, arm, Oc. without for- 
feiture; but you muſt not touck your Ball with 
not tour ſleeve or hand without leave firſt obtained 
K if under the loſs of the end. As thus, you may 


low lnot know which is your Ball, upon this you cry, 


paſs, By your leave; Sir, and then you may take it 
juſe up and ſee by the mark whether it be yours 
2 Le! or not. 5 | | | 
at hi It you truck your Adverſary's Ball it is one; 
d thd but if you do it and run out, or flye over the 
ther (Table, you loſe one, ſo if you ſtrike at your 
IAdverſary's Ball, and one or both fly over the 
> ob{4Table it is a loſs to you. 
-befofl If after you have paſt you truck your Ad- 
hind | verſary's Ball and hit the Sprigg, it is three; 
impqif you paſs at one ſtroke, truck your Adverſa- 
v&ioq7y S Ball and hit theSprigg, you win four; this 
111 eil is very rarely done, as you may well imagine, 


id yo Jer I have ſeen it done, but never done by de- 


ou lc fign, but caſually z there is much art in holding 
ve yo your Tack rightly, the belt way I can inform 
Ball (you is to hold the great end in your right 
rt wit hand, and level the ſmall end over your fore- 
lkating finger and thumb, leaning your left arm on the 
end, | Table for the more ſteddy and direct guidance 
igg) | ot your Tack to tranſmit the Ball to what part 
ind th4 of the Table you ſhall think moſt requiſite, and 
other when you-intenda ſmart ſtroke let your ſhove 
nor © be brisk. _ TDI | | 5 
h. | Inſhort, I muſt leave this as all other Games 
Fe | Pere, to 


wins one. 


Z2 Of Trucks. 
to your obſervation and practice; only this let 
me adviſe you, if any difference ariſe, leave ith 


to the judgment of the Table, to decide. the 


Controverſie, but end it not with your lives, by 
uſing two ſuch clubbing Arbitrators as you play 
with, for with one ſtroke (they are ſo ſtrong and 
heavy) they are ſufficient to daſh out a Man's 


brains, and by the ſeveral great miſchiefs have 
been done thereby be adviſed not to fall into the 


like dangerous raſhneſs. | 
One thing I had almoſt forgot, and that is, i 
you fulkate over hand be very careful how you 


{trike your Ball, for by careleſneſs or miſfingÞ 


your Ball you frequently wound the Table. Now 
fulkating over hand, is, when you lie near the 
Cuſhion for a paſs, and your Adverſary's Bal 


lies directly before yours, to make yours to 
jump over his through the Argolio, you muſtſt 


ſtrike a ſtrong ſtroke, ſloaping downwards, 
which will make your Ball mount aloft. 


5 Orders for 4 Ti ruck-T, able: 


1. I the Leader touch the end, it is the loſ; 
of one. , Ons ; 
2. If the Follower intend to hit his Adver- 
fAry's Ball from the paſs at the firſt ſtroke, hep. 
muſt ſtring his Ball even with the Sprigg; or 


? 


U 


Joleth one. 


3. He that paſſeth and firſt hits the Sptigg 
4 K. 
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is let 4. He that paſſeth twice and hits the Sprigg 
ve 1t ths two. 
the 5. He that paſſeth backward (and i iS called 2 
es, by Fornicator) he muſt paſs twice through the fore- 
J play part, or he cannot have the ad vantage of paſſing 
7 and hat end. 

Aarws| 6. He that trucks his own Ball, or ſtrikes it, 
haveÞr his Adverſary's over the Table, loſerh one. 

o the 7. He that trucks his Adverſary' s Ball wins 
WO. 
is, iff 8. He that toucheth his Adverſary's Ball with | 
v youſHand, Stick, or Clothes, or ſtrikes it for his 
nſſingbwn, loſeth one. 

Now 9. He that paſſeth and roucheth at a | ſtroke, 
ir theſvins two. 
s Ball 10. He chat having paſt, trucks his Adverſa- 
rs toſfies Ball and hits the Sprigg with his own, wins 
muſtſthree. 
vards, TI. Laſtly, he that paſſeth, trucketh his Ad- 
erſary's Ball and hits with his own the Sprigg, 
vins four. 
There are other trival Orders, which for 

brevity ſake 1 here omit. 


ie loſ; 


dver- : 
Ke, he — — — — = 8 — — — — — 
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CHAR WL 
Of BOWLING. © 


Bou is a Game of Recreation, which if 
moderately uſed is very healthy for the, 
body, and would be much more commendable 
than it is, were it not for thoſe ſwarms of Rooks, 


which ſo peſter Bowling-Greens, Bares, and 
Bowling- Alleys where any ſuch places are to be 


found, ſome making ſo ſmall a ſpot of Ground 


yield them more Annually than fifty Acres ol} 
Land ſhall do elſewhere about the City, and 


any baſely playing booty. SE cM 
In Bowling there is a great Art in chuſing out 
his ground, and preventing the windings, hang 
ing, and many turning advantages of the ſame 
whether it be in open wide Places, as Bares, and 
Bowling -greens, or in cloſe Bowling-Alleys 
Where note that in Bowling the chuſing of the 
Bowl is the greateſt cunning, Flat Bowls are 
belt for cloſe Alley; round byaſſed Bowls for] 
open Grounds of Advantage, and Bowls round 
as a Ball for green Swarths chat are plain and 


lere. 10 | 
There is no adviſing by Writing how to Bowl} 
practice muſt be your beſt tutor, which mult ad- 


viſe you the Riſing, Fallings, and all the ſeveral} 


advan 


1 
. 


this done, cunning, betting, crafty matching 


„„ „ ee Eg 
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advantages that are to be had in divers Greens, 
and Bowling-Alleys; all that I ſhall ſay, have 

a a care you are not in the firſt place rookt out of 
vour money; and in the next place you go not 
to theſe places of pleaſure unſeaſonably, that is 
% when your more weighty buſineſs and con- 

, * cerns require your being at home, or ſome- 
| whereelſe., %% Pare | 
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| The Charatter of a Bowling-Ally and Bowl: 
| ing-Green, 185 


' A Bowing-Green, or Bowling-Ally is a 
N place where three things are thrown a- 
way beſides the Bowls, viz. Time, Money and 
Curſes, at the laſt ten for one. The beſt ſport 
in it, is the Gameſters, and he enjoyns it that 
looks on and betts nothing. It is a School of 
wrangling, and worſe than the Schools ; for here 
Men will wrangle for a hairs bredth, and make 
2 ſtir where a ſtraw would end the conttoverſie. 
Never did Mimmick ſcrew his Body into all 
the forms theſe Men do theirs; and it is an Ar- 
ticle of their Creed, that the bending back of 
theBody or ſcrewing in of their Shoulders is ſu- 
flicient to hinder the over- ſpeed of the Bowl, 
and that the running after it adds to its ſpeed. 
1! Though they are skilful in Ground, know not 
what grounds they have for loud ly ing, cry ing 
f | | = Þ 2 | ſome- 
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ſometimes the Bowl is gone a mile, a mile, &c+ · 


when it comes ſhort of the Jack by fix yards; 
and on the contrary crying ort, ſhort, when he | 
hath overbowled as far. How Senſleſs theſe 
Men appear when they are ſpeaking Senſe to 
their Bowls putting confidence in their intrea- 
ties for a good Caſt ! It is the beſt diſcovery * 
of humours, eſpecially in the loſers where you 
may obſerve fine variety of impatience, whilſt 
ſome Fret, Rail, Swear, and Cavil at every 
thing, others Rejoyce and Laugh, as if that 
was the ſole deſign of their Creation. 4 
Io give you the Moral of it, it is the Em- 
blem of the World, or the Worlds Ambition, 
' where moſt are ſhort, over, wide or wrong by- | 
aſſed, and fome few juſtle in to the Mifreſs, | 
Fortune! And here it is as in the Court, where 
the neareſt are the moſt ſpighted, and all Bowls | 


aim at the other. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of a Game at Cheſs. 


| 8 is a Royal Game and more difficult 
to be underſtood than any other Game 
whatever, and will take up ſometimes in the 
playing ſo long a time that I have known two 
play a Fortnight at times before the Game hath 
5 been 
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* 
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been ended: and indeed I believe the tediouſ- 
neſs of the Game hath caus'd the practice there- 
of tobe ſo little uſed; however fince this pa- 
ſtime is ſo highly ingenious that there is none 
can parallel it, I ſhall here lay down ſome brief 
: Inſtructions tending to the knowledge thereof. 
| The firſt and higheſt is a King, the next in 
height is a Queen, the cloven heads are Biſhops ; 
they who have heads cut aſlaunt like a feather 
in a Helmet are called Anights, the laſt are cal- 
led Rooks, with a round button'd cap on his 
head, and theſe ſignifie the Country and Pea- 
ſantry, the Pumus are all alike, and each Noble- 
man hath one of them to wait upon him. 
T be Cheſs-men ſtand ing on the board, you 
muſt place the White King in the fourth Houſe 
being black from the corner of the Field in the 
firſt and lower Rank, and the black King in the 
white Houſe, being the fourth on the other ſide 
— in your Adverſaries firſt Rank oppoſite to the 
white King; then place the white Queen next to 
the white King in a white Houſe, which is the 
fourth on that ſide of the Field; likewiſe the 
black Queen in a black Houſe next to a black 
King ina ſame Rank. _ . 
ult Then place on the other ſide of the King in 
the ſame Rank, firſt a Biſhop, becauſe he being a 
the Man of counſel is placed before the Knight, who 
js a man of action or execution; the Knight at- 
ger the Biſhop, and after the Knight place the 
Rook (who is the Peaſant or Country- man) in 
8 5 the 
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ho they advance and take guard and check. | 
Ihe Pawns do commonly begin firſt the on-. 
ſet, and their march is forward in their ownF ile, 
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the laſt place or corner of the Field: is alfo, 


on the Queens fide and next to her a'Biſhop | 
next a Knight and thena Rook; the Pawns take 


up the laſt place; one of which you muſt place 
before each Noble-man as Attendants, fo that 


theſe great or Noble-men fill up the firſt Rank 
and the Pawns the ſecond em one corner of 


a- piece, that! is, one Biſhop, one ne Knight, and, 


one Rook with their Pawns. 
Having thus placed-and ordered your Men, 
you muſt in the next place conſider their March, 


| 


one Houſe at once only and never backward ; 


42 
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of his taking men is ſide· ways in the next houſe 
forward of the next File to him on either fide, 
where when he hath captivated his enemy, and 
placed himſelf in his ſeat, he proceeds and re- 
moves forward one Houſe at once in that File, 
until he find an opportunity to take again. 

The Pawn guards a Piece of his fide which 
ſtands in that place, where if it were one of rhe 


for the Pawns alone never retreat, the manner [i 


contrary party he might take it. In like man 


ner the Pawn checks the King, viz. as he takes 
not as he goes, with Check if the adverſe King 
cannot ſhuneither by rakingup thePawn himſ| 


ta 
th 
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{Gf che Pawn be unguatded, or occaſion hista- 
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king by ſome of his Pieces, he muſt of neceſſity 
remove himſelf out of the Pawns Check) or if 


it lie not in his power it is Pawn-Mate, and ſo 
the Game is ended 
King is ſo Mate. 


„and loſt by him whoſe 
The Rook goes backward and forward in any 
File and croſs-ways to and fro in any Rank as far 


as he will, ſo that there ſtands no piece between 
him and the place he would go to. Thus he 
| doth guard his own and check the King alſo, 
| which check, if the King can neither cover 

. the interpoſition of ſome piece of his between 
the checking Rook and himſelf, nor take the 
Rook, nor be the cauſe of his taking, he muſt 
remove himſelf out of that 
and the Game is up. 


check or it is Mate, 


The Knights skips forward, backward and 


on either ſide from the place he ſtands in to 


the next ſave one of a different colour, with a 
ſideling march or aſloap, thus he kills his Ene- 

mies, guards his Friends, and checks the King 
of the adverſe party which becauſe (like the 
Pawns check) it cannot be covered, the King 


hic | 
ft the 
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muſt either remove or courſe the Knight to be 
taken (for he himſelf cannot take the Knight 
that checks him) or its Mate, and thegame isup. 

The Biſhop walks always in the ſame colour 


of the Field that he is firſt placed in, forward and 


provided, that the way be clear between 


the check of any of the Adverſe party. Thus 


be compel'd to flie for refuge to the King of the 
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and the place he intends to go to: thus he re- F 


bukes the adverfary, guards his conſorts, and 
checks the adverſe King, which not being avoid- 


ed as aforeſaid, is Mate to him and the Game is 1 
ended. 7 


The Queens walk is more univerſal ; for ſhe | 


goes the draughts of all the aforenamed pieces, 
the Knights only excepted, for her march is not 
from one colour to the other aſloap)ſo far as the | | 


liſterh finding the way obſtructed by any piece, 


and thus ſhe diſturbs her Adverſaries, protects 


her ſubjects, and Mates the King, unleſs (as a- 


foreſaid) he removes, covers, takes, or cauſes | 
her to be taken, otherwiſe it is his Mate and | 1 


e 4 642% . 


the Game is concluded. f 
The Kings draught is from his own to the | 
nextto him any way, that either is empty of his 
own ſubjeats, or where he may ſurpriſe any un- 
guarded enemy, or where he may ſtand free from 


G aged 
es 


he confounds his foes, defends his friends, but 
checks not the King his enemy, who never check 

one another; for there muſt ever be one Houſe | 
or place at leaſt between the two Kings, though | 
unpoſſeſt of any other piece; and if one King 
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adverſe party, then it isMate or a Stale, and ſo he | 


that gives the firſt wins the Game. Let this ſuf. 
fice for the various draughts and ſeveral walks 
of the Cheſs- men: but this is not all, I ſhall give 


you ſome other Inſtructions as brief as 1 3 1 
an 
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7 and refer the reſt to your own obſervation. 


Kings andQueens have ſeven a piece to attend 


them. The King whether white or black guards 


is five perſons before he goes forth, and being once 
2 advanced into the Field, though it be but into 


the Second Houſe, he then and afterwards in his 
March guards Eight Houſes till he come again 


to one ſide or other of the Field. TE 
The five the King guards before his March, 
are the Queen, the Biſhop, his own, his Queens, 
and his Biſhops Pawn. 
The Queen protects her King, and Biſhop, 
her Kings, her Biſhops, and her own Pawn. 
Thus theQueen guards as many as theKing be- 
fore ſhe goes forth, and after till the Game be 
won or loſt. „„ 1 
The Kings Biſhop guards the Kings Pawn, 
and his Knights, the Queens Biſhop guards, the 
Queens Pawn.and her Knights guard but three 
Houſes apiece before they go forth; but after 
they are marched off from the ſide of the Field, 
they guard as many Houſes as the King and 
Queen do. Thoſe Houſes which the Knights 
guard ere they go our, are the Kings The Knight 
guards the Kings Pawn, and the third Houſe in 
the front of the Kings Biſhops Pawn, ard the 


third houſe in the front of the Kings RooksPawn. 


The Queens Knight guards her Fawn, and the 


third Houſe in the front of her Biſhops Pawn, 


alſo the third Houſe in the front of her Rooks 
Pawn. The Kings Rook guards his own nw, 
| N | and 
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P 1 
Queens Pawn guards the third Houſe before the 
King, and the third before her Biſhop. The 


Kings Biſhop's Pawn guards the third Houſe be- 
fore the King, and the third before the Kings 
Knight. The Queens Biſhop's Pawn guards the 
third Houſe before the Queen, and the third be- 
fore the Queens Knight: The Kings Knights 


Pawn guards the third Houſe before the Kings 


Biſhop, and the third before the Kings Rook. 


The Queens Knight's Pawn guards the third 
Houſe before the Queens Biſhop,and the third 
before the Queens Rook. The Kings Rooks 
Pawns, and the Queens Rooks Pawn guard but 


one Houſe apiece,thar is to ſay, the third Hou- 


ſes before the Knight, becauſe they ſtand on 


tide of the Field. 7 8 
Next confider the value of the great Men. 


The King expoſeth not himſelf to danger upon 


every occaſion, but the Queen is under him as 
General, and doth more ſervice than any two 
great men beſides; and when it happens that 


ſhe is loſt, her King moſt certainly loſeth the 


Field, unleſs the Adverſary knows not how to 
make uſe of ſo great an advantage, . 
i 
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"if a King loſe two or three of his beſt men in 
taking the opponents Queen, yet he hath the 
/ beſt of it if he 
tightly. 


can but manage his Game 


Next to the Queen in value is the Rook, and 


is as much in worth above the Biſhop and 
Knight, as the Queen is above him; ſo that a 


Rook is more worth than two Biſhops, or two 
Knights, becauſe he can give a Mate by the 
help of the King, which no other piece cando, 


unleſs plaid with excellent skill. 


Biſhops are accounted better than Knights, 


becauſe they can give a Mate with a King when 


no other Men are left to help them, with more 
eaſe than the Knights can; for they ſeldom or 
never do it: yet it is more dangerous to loſe a 
Knight than a Biſhop, becauſe the Knights check 
is more dangerous than the Biſhops; for the 
Biſhop is tyed to one colour of theField out of 
which he cannot paſs, but the Knight paſſeth. 
through all theHouſes of theField ;the Biſhops 
check may be covered, the Knights cannot; be 
ſides if it fall out that one of the Kings hath no 
other men left but his Biſhops, ard the other 


' King none but his Knights, the Knights with 


their checks can take the Biſhops one after ano- 
ther, becauſe the Biſhops cannot guard each o- 


| therewhich the Knights can do; ſo that at the 
beginning of the Game it is better to loſe Bi- 


ſhops for the Adverſaries Knight, than the con- 
trary. i 


The 
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The difference of the worth of Pawns is not 
fo great as that of Noble- men, becauſe there is 0 
not ſuch variety in their walks, only thus much, 
thek ings Biſhop's Pawn is the belt in the Field | 
among the Pawns, and therefore the Gameſter . 10 
tought to be very careful of him; for if it ſhould © _* 
happen that the black King loſe his Biſnhop's 
Pawn to gain the white Kings Pawn, the black 
Kings loſe is the greater, becauſe he cannot K 
after this accident make a rank of Pawns of hi 
three of a rank on that ſide of the Field for his {} 
own ſecurity, which is a great diſadvantage, . b 
{0 that it is better for either of the Kings t 
1oſe his own Pawn than his Biſnops. In 
But if you ſhould object that the King which G 
loſeth his Biſhops Pawn may relieve himſelf on 
the other fide of the Field, turning to his Queens 
Rooks quarters, where he ſhall have Pawns to 
ſuccour him, I anſwer, tis true, he may do ſo, 
but he will be a longer time in effecting his bu- 
ſiineſs, becauſe there are more pieces between 
I him and his Queens Rooks by one draught than 
between his own Rook and himſelf; ſo that in 
| | playing that draught he indangers the whole 
| Game if his adverſary know how to make uſe _ 
j of advantages. The Kings Pawn is next in 
5 worth, which often times keeps the King from 
check by diſcovery; then the Queens Pawn is 
| next, and after that the Knights, and laſt of all 
the Rooks Pawns, becauſe they guard bur one 
Houſe apiece in the Field. 8 11 
| Ihe 
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The King and the Pawn have certain privi- 


: ledges granted them, which none of the other 
2 Cheſs-men have; as for inſtance, TheKing whoſe 
? remove (as hath been already mentioned, is 
from the place of his ſtanding at any time to one 
next Houſe inFile or Rank of any ſide (that is the 
only ſtep at once, ) yet if at any time his Rank be 


14 


empty of his Men, ſo that no one ſtands between 


the King and the Rook of either corner, the 


EKing may then ſhift or change with what Rook 
he pleaſeth, between whom and himſelf the way 
| ſtands clear from other men; and that for his 
better ſecurity, provided, that neither the King 
nor the Rock he intends to change with, hath 
not as yet been removed from the place of their 
firſt ſtanding. Now the manner of the Kings 
ſhifting or changing with a Rook is thus. 

The Rank cleared as aforeſaid, and neither 
King nor Rook having yet ſtirred, he may go 


two draughts at once to his own Rook, and fo 
towards his Queens Rook, cauſing the Rook he 


changeth with to change his Place, and come 
and ſtand by him on the other fide; that is, 
his own Rook in the Biſhops Place, and the 
Queens Rook in the Queens place, and either 
of theſe changes but for one Draught. This 
is the Kings firſt Prerogarive. 


: Theſecond is, that whereas any man may be 
taken by any Adverſary, if he be brought ſo near 
as to come within the compaſs, the King cannot, 
but he is only to be ſaluted by his Adverſarx 
| Wit 
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1 with the word check, adviſing him thereby to 
look about him the more warily, and provide 
for his own ſafety: now if that adverſary do 
this unguarded ſo near the King, he may ſtep 
thither by his true Draught, and the King may 
ſtay him with his own hand, if he judge it 
convenient. , 
As for the Pavrn, the firſt Priviledax: he hath, 
is, that whereas his walk i is but to the next houſe! 
forward in his ownFile at once when hemarch- 0 
eth, and to the next Houſe ſide- long forward of e 
the next File of either ſide, when he takes, I 
ſay, his Priviledge is, that he may remove to 
the ſecond Houſe forward, which is the fourth | 
Rank in his own File for hisfirſt Draught, and 
ever after but one forward at once. | 
The ſecond Priviledge is greater, and that is, 
 whenanyPawn is come ſo far as to the firſt Rank 
of the Adverſary, and ſeats himſelf in any of his 
Noble Houſes, he is dignified for this fact with 
the name and power of a Queen, and fo becomes| 
chief of his own Kings forces if the firſt Queen 
were ſlain before, and if the firſt Queen be yet 
ſtanding in the field, the Pawn coming to the 
Rank aforeſaid in any Houſe whatſoever, may 
there make what piece you pleaſe which you, 
have already loſt. 
Some are of opinion that Cheſs as well as 
Draughs may be Plaid by a certain Rule, indeed N 
Jam partly inclined to believe it ,notwirhſtand-| 
ing that moſt are of a contrary opinion. = 
e 
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to The firſt remove is an advantage, and there: 
ide | fore you muſt draw for who ſhall have the firſt 
do Draught, which may be done with a black and 
tep white Man diſtributed into either Hand, and 
nay offer d the Opponent which he will chuſe ; if 
> it he chuſe his own Man the firſt Draught is his; 
but when a Game is ended, and a Mate given 
th, he is to have the firſt Draught next Game who 
uſe}] Save the former Mate. . 
ch-) The firſt remove is divers according to the 
Jof judgment of the Gameſter, as ſome will firſt 
s, I/ removerheir Kings Knights Pawn one fingle re- 
eto move, that is to the thirdHouſe in his own File, 
urth others play the Kings RooksPawn firſt a double 
and Draught ; but the beſt way is to play the Kings 
| Pawnfirſt a double remove, that ſo if they are 
t is not prevented by their adverſaries playing the 
ank | like, they may {till remove that Pawn forward 
f if with good guard; for he will prove very inju- 
with] rious to the adverſe King. N 
= This Paw! ſhall adviſe you to remove firſt, 


een but not ſo venturouſly as a double remove, be- 

yet cauſe if you cannot guard him cunningly, then 
the are you like to loſe him with a check to your 
King, by the Queens coming forth upon him to 

| the great hazard of your Kings Rook; there- 

| fore play your Kings Rook one fingle remove, 
that there may be way made for the coming 
forth of Queen one way two Houſes aſloap, and 
to your Kings Biſhop the other way three Hou- 

| | fes alloap,and fo upon the neglect of your Ad- 
Thy” - verſary 


Ne that would be an Artiſt in this noble 


that you are as able to aſſault as your enemy; 
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verſary he may be put to a Scholars check, at 
leaſt in danger of it: here note it is ill to play 
the Biſhops Pawn firſt, and worſe to play the 
Queens. 


Game, muſt be ſo careful ro ſecond his pieces, 
that if any man advanced be taken, the enemy 


may be likewiſe taken by that piece that guards i 


or ſeconds it; ſo ſhall he not clearly loſe any f 
man, which ſhould it fall out contrarily might Ih 
loſe the Game: he muſt alſo make his paſſages Jl! 


free for retreat, as occaſion ſhall ſerve, leſt he hr 


be worlſted. T9 oY : 
In defending you muſt alſo be very careful 


for you muſt not only anſwer your adverſaries 


aſſault by foreſeeing his deſign by his play, and ęx 
preventing it, but you muſt likewiſe deviſeplots, Ex 


how to peſter and grieve your aſſailant, and ft 
chiefly how to entrap ſuch pieces as are advan- as 


ced by him, preventing their retreat, amongſt tt 


which a Pawn is the ſooneſt enſnared, becauſe d 


he cannot go back for ſuccour or relief; but bol 


Biſhops and Rooks are harder to be ſupprized, ] b 
becauſe they can march from one fide of thefield u 
to the other to avoid the enſuing danger; but thepr 
Knights and Queens of all are moſt difficultly be- Pte 


tray'd, becauſe they have ſo many places of re-Ala) 


fuge, and the Queen more eſpecially : whereſou 

note as à great piece of policy, that it poſhiblegit! 

you conſtantly have as many guards upon anyfr,: 
85 one 
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at ſhe Piece of yours as you ſee your Enemy hath 
lay hen he Advancethto take it, and be ſure with- 
the that your Guards be of leſs value than the 
geeces he encountreth you with; for then if he 
ble ll to taking you will reap Advantage thereby; 
es, tif you ſee you cannot Guard yours but muſt 
my Þ neceſſity loſe it, then be very Circumſpect 
ds id ſee whether you can take a far better Piece 
any his in caſe he takes yours, by advancing ſome 
ght her Piece of yours in Guard; for fo as it often 
iges Fils out, that yours which you had given over 
t he hr loſt may be ſaved, whereas no other way 
duld have done it. 

eful | When an adverſe Piece comes in your way, 
my ;|Þþ that by it all may be taken, conſider with your 
ries lf firſt whether it be equal in worth to yours 
and xt whether it can do you any damage in the 
lots, Ext Draught, if not let it alone; for as it is 
and ft to play firſt, ſo it is to take laſt; unleſs as 
van- las ſaid you might take the Piece clear, or get a 
neſtÞtter than that you loſe to take it, or at leaſt dif- 
auſe der him one Pawn in his taking your man that 
butþok his; but when you have the Advantage be 
ized. but of one good Piece for a worſe, or of a 
field wu clear, then it is your belt way to take man 
t thebr man as often as you can; beſides you are to 
lybe-Pte, that whatſoever Piece your Adverſary 
fre- lays moſtor beſt withall, be ſure if it lie in your 
jhereſower to deprive him thereof, though ic be done 
fiblepith loſs of the like, or of one fomewhar ber- 
1 anyfr, as a Biſhop for a Knight; for by this means 
" E 1 
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you may fruſtrate your Adverſaries defi ig an 
become as cunning as himſelf. 

Now the chief aim at Cheſs is to give th 
Mate, which is when you ſo Check the King 
the adverſe party, that he can neither take that 
Checking Piece (becauſe it is Guarded) nz 
cover the Check, nor yet remove out of it. pt 

' Your care ought to be in the interim how tl 
deprive him of ſome of his beſt Pieces, as hi 
Queen or Rook; and the way to entrap a Quee 
is two-fold, Firſt by confining her to her King, f 
that ſhe may not remove from him for leavinthk; 
him in Check of an adverſe Piece; Secondly, bþ& { 
bringing her to or eſpy ing her in ſuch a place: 
a Knight of yours may Check her King, and tir. 
next Draught take her. In the ſame manner yo 
may ſerve a Biſhop if the adverſe Queen cove; 
her ſloap-wilſe; but ifſhe ſtand not in ſuch a pf; 
{ture ſhe may be brought to it; entice her th 
ther with ſome unguarded man, which ſhe o 
of eagerneſs of taking for nothing, may ind 
creetly bring her ſelf into trouble. 

But it you intend to catch the Queen with 
Knight, imagine that the adverſe King ſtan 
in his own Place unremoved, and that th 
Queen hath brought her ſelf to ſtand in th: 
place where the Kings Rooks Pawn ſtood 
firſt, ſhe ſtanding in this Poſture bring if yo 
can one of your Knights to Check her Kin 
in the third Houſe before his own Biſhop ; anſþy 
If there be no man Ioady to take up you 


gh 
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1 alF'night, immediately he will take up the Queen 
It the next Draught, | 

e ti The Rooks are alſo to be ſurprized two ways; 
ng Frſt by play ing your Biſhop into your Knights 
e thÞawns firſt Place of ftanding, which Biſhop ſhall 
„ NYarch aflope towards the Adverſe Rook of the 
It. ppoſite corner, which if you can make unco- 
OW tered of the Knights Pawn, your Biſhop will 
as then undoubtedly take clear for nothing; the 
wether way is like that of ſurprizing the Queen 
Ns, With a Biſhop or a Knight; where you muſt 
2VlEkenotice that your Adverſaries Queens Rook 
ly, ß fo much the eaſier to be taken with your 
ace Mueens Knight, that that Knight at his third 
1d tippraught may Check the King and take the ſame 
TY Rook at his fourth Draught. There are ſeveral 
-OVERther ways to take a Rook, which Practice muſt 
14 Phform you. 
er tu There is an ingenious way of taking a great 
1 Olthan for a Pawn; when you eſpy two great Men 
indiſf your Adverſaries ſtanding in one and the ſume 
ank; and but one Houſe between them, then 
vithfirepare a Guard (if you have it not ready to 

arFour hand) for a Pawn, which bring up to the 
t tank next to them in the middle or front of 
| thÞ>th of them, and without doubt, if he ſave 
toe one your Pawn will take the other; this 
if yy of taking is called a Fork or Dilemma. 
Kin The neateſt and moſt prejudicial trick you can 
3 alFur upon your Adverſary at Cheſs is a Check by 
yoqpſcovery, which may be thus e etted ; obſerve 
nigh E 2 When 
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when you find your Adverſaries King any way 
weakly Guarded, or perhaps not at all, that is 
eaſie to be Checked, then before you bring thai 
Piece that can Check him there to provide ſome ot 
other Man in that courſe that Checks him not aK 
_ afterwards bring that Piece of yours which willgo ! 
Check him (your brought-Piece being away) yn 
and then with all poſſible ſpeed remove away | 
for that former Piece where it may moſt annoyut 
him, ſaying withall, Check by diſcovery of your I 
laſt brought a Piece: which he being compelledgY 
to cover or remove, you may do him a greater? 
prejudice with that Piece you removed from 
between the Check at the next Draught, thu 4 
J ( ĩ ( 
Suppoſe you play with the Fhite-men, hand 
removes firſt his Kings Pawn a double Draught! 
forward, you anſwer him with the like play $*" 
he then plays out his Kings Knight in front off 
his Kings Biſhop's Pawn, you do the like with 
' yours: that Knight of his takes your King | 
Pawn, and your Knight takes his likewiſe ; hqpa 
Advances the Queens Pawn, and removes tc 
chaſe away or to take your Knight; you play 
up your white Queen one remove before you 
King to frighten his Knight alſo : he thinks ig 
better to ſave his Knight from your Queen, thank! 
take yours with his Queens Pawn; and there 
fore conveys him away into a more ſecure place r 
you play your Kings Knight in front of hi" 
Queens Biſhop's Pawn, and therewichall fe a 
ha "cir 


f 
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t is) beck by diſcovery of your Queen; now let him 
rha;Fover this Check by diſcovery as well as he can, 
omagour Knight at the next Draught will aſſuredly 
got Jake his Queen. There are ſeveral other ways 
willſo make a difcovery, and a Mate given with it, 
ray hich is the Nobleſt Mate of all. 
way A Queen if loft indangers much the Game; 
moybut if there be Pawns left on either ſide, there 
your$ poſſibility of making a new Queen, and ſo 
edgy conſequence the renovation of the Game, 
eateſfrhich Ten to One was loſt before: There are 
from Everal ways to Mate this Queen, and Eſtate her 
thu as great Power as the former, for Brevity 
ke, two Pawnsin Files next one to the other, 
„ Hand plaid firſt one Forward and the other Back- 
ughüpard cloſe together, is a good way to make a 
lay ew Queen, eſpecially it any one of them be 
nt ofÞuarded underneath with a Rook, for ſo they 
with#ill force their way before them, nor can any 
ting! them be taken without great Diſſiculty and 
2, hanger. nk a . 
es toll As to ſhort Mates take theſe Obſervations : 
playſeving both Placed your Men and yours the 
you Draught; ſuppoſe you Advance your Kings 
ks iffawn forward one fingle Remove, your Ad- 
thaſrſary Plays his Kings Pawn forward a dou- 
herelle Remove in his own File; you at your ſecond 
JlaceÞraught come out with your Queen upon that 
f hin, placing her in the Houſe forward of your 
1 faylings Rooks File, your Enemy to Guard his 
CbecMings Pawn Plays forth his Queens Knight into 
e 3 the 
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the third Houſe of the Queens Biſhops File, you 

(hoping that he will not fpy the attempt) bring} a. 
not for your third Draught your Kings Biſhop Ic: 
which you Place in the fourth Houfe of you 
Queens, Biſhops File, he not perceiping youſf tl 
Intention Judging all ſecure makes for youngſt 
Queen with his Kings Knight, Playing it in the al 
Front of his Kings Biſhops Pawn, either to chaighi 
her away or take her; you immediately upon hi 
this take up that Biſhops Pawn with youſſre 


Queen, and for your fourth Draught give hin of 


a Mate, which is called a Scholars Mate y at 
becauſe any but young Beginners may prevenſ fc 
1. . | „ 

Tou may alſo give a Mate at two Draughiſ bi 
if you Encounter with a raw Gameſter, playing le 
after this manner; firſt remove his Kings Bi at 
ſhops Pawn a lingle Draught (which is ill Pla 


at firſt) you your Kings Pawn a fingle Remove p 


he his Kings Knights Pawn Advanced a doublY i 
Remove for his ſecond Draught, you bringing] o. 
out your Queen into the fifth Houſe of yo 8 
Kings Rooks File give him a Mate at your {: 
cond ang. 5 

There is another called a Blind- Mate, an 
that is when your Adverſary gives you a Chet! 
that you cannot avoid by any means, and I mn 
indeed a Mate abſolute, but he nor ſeeing it i a 
be a Mate, ſays only to you Check, and it I tl 
therefore called a Blind-Mate ; this ſhould If p 
both loſs of Game and Stake if you before 1 f. 
gree not to the contrary — =. 
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youy A Sale may be termed a Mate and no Mate, 
ring an end of the Play but no end of the Game, he- 
10pJcauſe it properly ſhould be ended with a CHec l. 
our Mate, The Stale is thus: when his King hath 
y out the worſt of the Game, and brought to ſucha 
YOU I trait that he hath but one Place to flie untq, 
1 tha and the purſuing King is ſo unadviſed as to har 
haigJhim of that Place or ſtop it without Checking 
pol him, the diſtreſſed King being no way able to 
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y,oulj remove but in Check, and having no other Piece 
hin of his own that he can Play, then it is a Stale 


and a loſt Game to him that gives it. There- 


fore he that follows the flying King gives him 
Check as long as he hath any place to flye to; 
but when he hath none left to avoid his Check, 
let him then ſay Chech- Mate, and both Game 
and Stake are won „ 
Laſtly, there is another term uſed in Cheſs- 
play ing, and that js called a Dead Came, which 
makes (if I may ſay improperly) an endleſs end 
of the Game, both Gameſters ſaving their 
Stakes: and thus it is, when the Aſſailant falls 
to take all that comes near, careleſly giving man 
for man, that it happens that either King hath 
hut one man apiece left him, the Aſſailant fol- 
lowing his eager purſuit takes his Adverſaries 
man, not minding that his King can take his 
alſo, ſo that the Kings loſing all their men and 
they being ſo unable to come ſo near as to grap- 
ple, the Game is ended, but the Stakes on both 
ſides are ſaved, ER 
E 4 I ſhall 
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of Cheſs, which are theſe following. 


ſay ing at this Game, Touch and take, out of band. 


| and Hand. ; : 
you ſet your Piece in Place thereof, you muſt [ 
bo. him mercy or loſe the Game. | 


and: you fee it not till you play your next 
Draught twill then be too late to challenge him 


awhile, and then diſcover it, it lies in your 


Game. 


that priviledge without permiſſion, on whoſe 


Karies is already advanced as far as your fourth 


I ſhall conclude this Game with the Laus 


1. What Piece ſoever of your own you touch! 
or lift from the point whereon it ſtandeth, you 
muſt play it for that Draught if you can, and 
into what Houſe you ſet your Man there it, 
muſt ſtand for that Draught according to the 


_ 2: If you take up your Adverſaries man, and 
after think beſt to let it ſtand untaken, before | 


If your Adverſary play a falſe Draught, 


for if, - q 
4. If you play a falſe Draught through mi- 
ſtake, and your Adverſary take no notice for| 
his advantage, and plays his next Draught, | 
you cannot recall it. . 
5. If you miſplace your men, and 1⁰ play 


Adverſaries power to continue or begin the 


6. Pawns may be plaid a double Remove for- N 
ward for their firſt Draught, but no Pawn hath | 


next File on either fide a Pawn of your Adver- | 


Rank. f 
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aw) 7. The ſtanding of the King ought to be cer- 
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tain in his ſhifting, and not as you pleaſe to 
place him as ſome men play. 

8. If your King ſtand in the Check of any 
Adverſe Piece, and you have plaid one Draught 
or more without avoiding the Check, your 
Adverſary may ſay, Check to you when he liſt- 
eth, and for your Draught then make you avoid 
that Check you ſtood in, though it may be to 
your great Peril. „ 


9. If any one condition by wager, that he 
will give Mate or win the Game, and the Ad- 
verſary brings it to a Dead Game, though he 
- fave the firſt Stake yet he loſeth the Wager. 


_ To. He that gives over the Game before it is 


- finiſhed, without the conſent of his Adverſary, 
loſeth his Stake. 0 

Many more Obſervations might be here in- 
ſerted for the underſtand ing of this noble Game, 
which J am forced to wave to avoid prolixity. 
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Efore vou begin the Game at Picket, you 
Ber mult throw out of the Pack the Deuces, 


® Theſe were the 


Rules of the Game 


when it was play d 
with the Sixas, but 
hoy ever the Rules 


hold for the Game 
28 it is play'd at 


preſentwithout the 


Sixes, oply when it 
is piay'd without 
Sixes the 
Hard is to take in 


Five of the Eight 
Cards in the Stock. 


Elder 


Trays, Fours and Fives, and 
play with thereſt of che Cards, 


which are in number Thirty 
and; Bt : 


The . Set is, an Hun- 
dred, not but that you may 
make; it more or . 3 the bail 


— K 4 2 


the Dealers. 3 
The Cards are all pn 
according to the number of 


Spots they bear, the Ace on- 


ly excepted, which wins all 


other Cards, and goes tor Eleven. 

The Dealer Shu ffles, and the others cuts, deli- 
vering what Number he pleaſeth at a time, 10 
that he exceed not four nor deal under two, 
leaving twelve on the Table between them. 

He that is the Elder, having Lookt over his 
Cards, and finding never a Court-Card among 


them, 
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out; and if it ſhou 


| of the biggeſt Cards. 


Tube Game at Picket, 


Them, fays 1 have 2 Blank, and I intend to dil. 


card ſuch a number of Cards, and that you may 
ee mine, diſcard you as many as you int end; 
this done, the Eldeſt ſhews his Cards and reck- 
ons ten for the Blank, then taking up his Cards 
again he diſcards thoſe which he judgeth moſt 
fit: here Note, beis always bound to that num- 
ber which he firſt propounded. This being done, 
he takes in as many from the Stock as he laid 

{a chance to fall out that the 
other hath a Blank too, the youngers Blank 
ſhall bar the former and hinder his Picy and 
Repicy, though the Eldeſt hands Blank confiſis 


It is no ſmall advantage to the Eldeſt to have 
the benefit of Diſcarding, becauſe he may take 


in eight of the twelve in the Stock, diſcarding as 


many of his own for them, not but that it he 
find it more advantagious he may take in a leſs 


number; after this the Antagoniſt may take in 


what he thinks fit, acquitting his hand of the 
like number. Here note that let the Game be 
never ſo good, the Gameſters are both obliged 
to diſcard one Card at leaſt. After the diſcar- 

ding you muſt conſider the Ruf, that is how 


much you can make of one ſuit; the eldeſt 


firſt, and if the youngeſt makes no more the 
Riff is good, and ſets up one for every Ten he 
can produce; as for example, for thirty reckon 
Three, for forty Four, and ſo onward; withall 
take notice you are to count as many for thir- 

| 17 
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ty five as for forty, and as much for forty five 


as for fifty, and ſo of the reſt; but from thirty | 


five to thirty nine you muſt count no more 
than for thirty five, and ſo from thirty to thir- 
1 0 count no more than for thirty; and 
en 


is Rule is to be obſerved in all other higher 


numbers. 


As for Sequerices and their value after the 


Riff is plaid, the Elder acquaints you with his 
Sequences ( if he have them) and they are 
Tierces, Quarts, Quints, Sixieſins, Septieſins, 
Huictieſmis and Neufieſins, as thus; Six, Seven, 
and Eight; Nine, Ten, and Knave; Queen, King, 


and Ace; which laſt is called a Tierce Major, 
becauſe it is the higheſt. A Quart is a Se- 


gence of four Cards, a Quint of five, a 
Sixiſm of fix, Nc. Theſe Sequences take 
their Denomination from the higheſt Card in 
the Sequence. It is a Tierce Major, or a 
Tierce of an Ace when there is Queen, King. 
and Ace, a Tierce of a King when the King 
is the belt Card; a Tierce of a Queen when 
there is neither King, nor Ace, and fo till you 
come to the loweſt Tierce, which is a Tierce 
of an Eight.!You mult reckon for every Tierce 
three, for a Quart four, but for a Quint fif- 


teen, for a Sixiſm ſixteen, and fo upward , 


now what ever you can make of all you muſt 
add to your Blank, and count the whole to- 
oether. Ds 5 
Here note that the biggeſt Tierce, Quart, or 
other 


s k , 
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other Sequence, although there be but one of 


them, makes all the others leſs Sequences uſe- 
leſs unto him be they never ſo many, and he 
that hath the biggeſt Sequence by vertue there - 


of reckons all his leſs Sequences, though his 
3 Adverſaries Sequences be greater, and other- 
wiſe would have drowned them. 


Farther obſerve, that a Quart drowns a 


| Tierce, and a Quint a Quart, and fo of the 
; reſt, ſo that he who hath a Sixieſm may reck- 
on his Tierces, Quarts, or Quints, though the 


other may happen to have Teirce, Quart, c. 
of higher value than the others are that hath 
the Sixieſm; trace the ſame Method in 


all the other like Sequences. 


After you have manifeſted your Sequences, 


you come to reckon your three Aces, three 
Kings, three Queens, three Knaves, or three 


Tens, as for Nines, Eights, Sevens, and Sixes, 
they have no place in this Account, for every 
Ternary you count Three, and they are in va- 
tue as it is in Sequences . Aces the higheſt 
and beſt, Kings the next, after theſe Queens, 
then Knaves, and laſt of all Tens. The high- 
er drowns the lower here, as in Sequences. 
He thathath three Aces may reckon three 
Queens, Knaves, or Tens, if he have them, 
though the other hath three Kings ; and this 
is done by reaſon of his higher Ternary. Now 
he that hath four Aces, four Kings, four 
Queens, four Knaves, or four Tens, for each 
l 5 teckons 
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reckons foufteen, which is the reaſon they are 
called Quatorzes. 

You muſt ſhew your Point, Quint, or Quart 
before you Play, or elſe the other may reckon 
his, tho” Inferior, upon ſhewing 'em. 

Now they begin to Play the Cards, the El- 
der begins and the Younger follows in Suit 
25 at IU hisk, and for every Ace, King, Queen, 
Knave, or Ten, he reckons one. 

A Card once Play'd muſt not be recalbd, 
unleſs he have a Card of the fame Suit in his | 
hand, if the elder Hand plays an Ace, 11 f 
Queen, or Ten, for every fuch Card he is to 
reckon one, which he adds to the number of 
his Game before; and if the other be able to 
Play upon it a higher Card of the ſame Suit, 
he wins the Trick, and reckons one for his 
Card as well as the other. Whoſoever wins 
the laſt Trick reckons two for it, if. he win 
it with a Ten, but if with any Card under, 
bereckons but one ; then they tell their Cards, 
and he that hath the moſt is to reckon Ten 
for them. | 
After this each Perſon ſets up his Game 
with Counters, and if the Set be not up, deal 
again; now 2 Sct is won after this manner, 
admit that each Party is ſo forward in his 
Game that he wants but four or five to be up, 
it it ſo happens that any of the two have a 
Blank, he wins he Set, becauſe the Blanks are 
always firſt reckoned; but if no Blanks, then 
. comes 
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comes the Ruff, next your Sequences, then your 
Aces, Kings, Queens, Knaves, and Tens, next 
what Cards are reckoned in play, and laſt of 
all the Cards you have Won. If any of the 
Gameſters can -reckon, either in Blanks, Ruffs, 
Sequences, Aces, £7c. up to thirty in his own 
hand without playing a Card, and before the 
other can reckon any thing, inſtead of thirty 
he ſhall reckon ninety, and as many as he rec- 


+ kons after above his thirty, Adding them to 
bis ninety ; this is known by the name of 2 


| Repicy. 


\ 


Moreover he that can make in like manner, 


|; what by Blank, Ruff, Sequences, c. up to 


the ſaid number, before the other hath play'd 


a Card, or reckoned any thing, inſtead of thir- 


ty hereckons fixty, and this is called a Picy. 
Here note, that if you can but remember to 


call for your Picy, or Repicy before you deal 


| again, you ſhall loſe neither of them, otherwiſe 


you muſt, 
He that wins more than his own Cards 
reckons Ten, but he that wins all the Cards 
reckons Forty, and this is called a Capet. 
The Rules belonging to this Game are theſe. 


| Tf the Dealer give more Cards than his due, 


whether through miſtake or otherwiſe, it lieth 
in the choice of the elder hand whether he ſhall 
deal again or no, or whether it ſhall be played 
out. . | 
He that forgets to reckon his Blank, Ruff, 

1 ; Segquen- 
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Sequences, Aces, Kings, or the like; and hath 


begun to play his Cards cannot recall them. So 

it is with him that ſheweth not his Ruff before 

he play his firſt Card, loſing abſolutely all the 
advantage thereof. 


He that miſreckons any thing, and hath 


play'd one of his Cards, and his Adverſary 


finds at the beginning, middle, or end of the 
Game, that he had not what he reckoned, for 


His puniſhment he ſhall be debard from rec- 
koning any thing he really hath, and his Ad- 
verſary ſhall reckon all he hath, yet the other 

| ſhall make all he can in play. He that takes i in 


more Cards than he diſcardeth i 18 liable to the 


lame Penalty. 


He that throws up his Cards i imagining he 
hath loſt the Game, mingling them with other 
Cards on the Table though afterward he per- 


ceive his miſtake, yet he is not allowed to take 
up his Cards and play them out. 

No man is permitted to diſcard twice in one 
dealing. 
He that hath a Blank, his Blank ſhall hinder 
the other Picy and Repicy, although he hath no- 

thing ro ſhew but his Blank. 
He that hath four Aces, Kings, Queens, Cc. 


dealt him and after he hath diſcarded one of 
the four reckons the other three, and the o- 
ther ſay to him it is good; he is bound to tell 


the other, if he ask him what Ace, King, 
Queen, 22 he wants. 


"= 
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If after the Cards are cleanly cut, either of 


the Gameſters know the upper Card by the 


backfide. Notwithſtanding this the Cards muſk 
not be ſhuffled again. In like manner, if the 
Dealer perceive the other hath cut himſelf an 


Ace, and would therefore ſhuffle again, this is 
not permitted; and if a Card be found faced, 
it ſhall be no argument to deal again, but muſt 
deal on; but if two be found faced then may 
he ſhuffle again” | 

| Laſtly, Whoſoever is found changing or tak- 


ing back again any of his Cards, he ſhall loſe 


the Game, and be accounted a Foul Player. 


To conclude with a {mall but Pleaſant Ad- 
dition, tis not amiſs to inſert an Ingenious Song 
of Mr. D Urfey's, Famous at Court on this 
Subject. e TODA 


VV an Arbor of delight, Ram. 


As ſweet as Bowers Elizian bur y G3 
Where Famous Sidney us dto write manner... 
T lately bad a viſion: 


| Methought beneath a Golden State, 


The turns of chance obeying ; 
Six of the Worlds moſt noted great, 
At Piquet were a playing. 


The firſt Two were the Brave Eugene 
With Vendoſme battle Waging 
The next a Nymph that to be Queen, 

Her Monſieur was E "Paging 3 
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The Fleur de Lis Old Maintenon | 
Pitb ſanctiſied Carers; -. 
And next above the ſcarket: Don... 

_ Queen, Ann with Gallick Nero. 


The Game 133 the Martial Braves, 
Was held in diff rent caſes, - - 


The French-man got Ouatorze of 3 Heel | 
But Prince Eugene Four. Aces 
Aud tho the tothers eldeſt hand ., ... Ft 
Gave hopes to make a jeſt on t, Pg P 
Tet now the Point who ſooneſt ha _—- al 
Could only get the > 9279 Tug | 4 
From them T turwd mine Eyes t to ſes + "7 212” 
The Church. man and the Lad, 5 
Aud found her pleas d to high degree b + 
Aer fortune had been ſteady, | ſe 
The ſaints that cram'd the Spanil, purſe I 
She hop d would ſoon, oblige he, it 
For he had but a little Terſe to 
When fhe produc” d Quint- Major, Tong. 
ws 0! 
And now between thi King. Fay” Queen | we 1 
An Empire was depending, JI 
Within whoſe mighty games were ſeen. 7 | for 
The Art of State Contending. | ot. 
The Mounſi leur had Three Kings to vin * = To 
And was ver Europe roaming | of 
But her full Point Quatorze and Quin BY 
Won all and left him Gs one lof 


TOR | Bon? lbs [HOP 


Type Game at GLEEXK. 
D Ences and Treys muſt be caſt out as uſeleſs 
in this Game, then lifting for Dealing 
the leaſt Card deals: The number of perſons 
playing muſt be three, neither more nor leſs, 
and moſt N they play at Farthing halt- 
penny, or penny-Gleek, which in play will a- 
mount conſiderably. _ . 
The Dealer delivers the Cards by four till e- 
very one hath twelve, and the reſt are laid on 
the Table for the Stock, being in number eight, 
ſeven whereof are bought and the Ace is turned 


up; the turn d up Card is the Dealers; and if 


it be T7ddy turn d up is four apiece from each 
to the Dealer. 3 | 

The Ace is called Tib, the Knave Tom, the 
four of Trumps Tiddy, Tib the Ace is fifteen 
in hand and eighteen in play, becauſe it winsa 
Trick, Tom the Knave is nine, and Tiddy is 
four, the fifth Towſer, the ſixth Tumbler, which 


if in hand Towſer is five and Tumbler fix, and 


ap. 


ſo double if turn d up, and the King and Queen 
of Trumps is three, „„ 


The eldeſt hand bids for the ſtock in hopes 
of bettering his Game, though ſometimes it 
makes it worſe: the firſt penny you bid is 

ol 1 twelve, 
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twelve, thirteen, and ſo on; if at ſixteen they 


he is bound to take it, that is taking in ſeven | 
Cards, and putting out ſeven in their ſtead, and 


play, but he muſt not make uſe of it in play be- 


him eighteen, becauſe it would win a Trick 


I dme of the Gameſters have four Aces and then Þ 


Ny take it, and none will venture more for it, 


muſt pay befides eight to one, and eight to the 
other of the Gameſters for buying, * any odd 
money be given, as 15, 17, or the like, the el- 
deſt hand uſually claims it, or elſe it is given to 
the box; but if he have Mournzval,Gleek or Tidd) 
in his hand after he hath taken in the Stock he 
bates for them all, and ſo poſſibly may gain by 
it, if he haye a good hand and pay for his buy- 
ww: * 

Here you muſt note that if Tib be turned up 
it is fifteen to the Dealer in reckoning after 


ing the Trump-Card, for then *twould make 


which is three more. Ds, te. 
Next you ſpeak for the Rif, and he that 
hath moſt of a ſuit in his hand wins it, unleſs þ 


he gains the Raf, though you have never ſo ma- 
ny of a ſuit in your hand. If any wins a Ruff 
and forgets to ſhow it before a Card plaid he lo- 
{th it, and he that ſhews any for a Ruff after 
ſhall have it. Ei SL an þ 
The firſt or eldeſt ſays, ll vie the Ruff, the 
next ſays, PII ſee it, and the third, Þlly ſee it) 
and reve it: Dll fee your revie, ſays the firſt ; | B 
becauſe he hath as many in his hand as OO 18 
** the Þ it 
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| | the middle probably ſays, TII not meddle with 
1 tit; then they ſhew their Cards, and he that hath 
3 Þ moſt of a ſuit wins fix pence or farthings ac- 
e cording to the Game of him that holds out 
d longeſt, and four of the other that ſaid he 
L Þ would fee it, but after refuſed to meddle with 
o it; but if any of the Three Gameſters ſays he 
Jy hath nothing to ſay as to the Rif he pays but a 
ie farthing, half. penny, penny, according as the 
yy þ Game is aforeſaid; and if the eldeſt and ſecond 
y- band paſs the Ruff the youngeſt hath power to 
double it, and then it is to be plaid for the 
next deal, and if any forgets to call for the 
double Ruff, it is to be play'd for the next deal 
after that. * 8 
Sometimes one of the Gameſters having all 
of a ſuit in his hand bids high for the Ruff, and 
he other having four Aces is reſolved to bid 
igher, ſo that it ſometimes amounts to ſixteen 
leſs End more, then TIl ſee it and revie, faith one; 
hen Hl. feet it and revie, faith another, that is eight 
ma- to the winner, and all above is but two a time, 
Ruff Es it may be they will ſay, Tl. ſee ĩt and reve ĩt 
lo- Nan, and Pl ſee that and revie it again, ſaith a- 
ifter Pother, for which ſeeing and revy ing they reck- 
In but two, after that it is once come to eight; 
* the gut he that hath the four Aces carrieth it clea- 
ſee it | Oe. ds aforeſaid. | ; e 
firſt; | Buying or bidding for the Ruff is when you 
ther: te inlikelihood to go in for Moutnival Gleek, 
the E increaſe of Trumps, that ſo if you have bad 
5 F 3 Cards 


Cards, you may fave your huyings and. your 


-ards too, 'whereas otherwiſe you may loſe | 


If you call for either Mournival or Gleek, 
and have lay'd them out in the ſtock, it you 
be taken in it, for forfeit double what you. 
revive, F 
Sometimes out of policy or a vapour, they 


a” 7 1 


will vie when they haye not above thirty in 


their hands, and the reſt may have forty or 
fifty, and being afraid to ſe it, the firſt many 


times wins out of a meer bravado, and this is 
od Hay though he acquaint you with it here-Þ 


A Mournival of Aces is eight, of Kings fix, 


of Queens four, and a Mournival of Knaves 


two a piece. 


A Gleek of Aces is four, of Kings three, of 
Queens two, and of Knaves one a piece from 


the other two Gameſters. PTC” 
A Mournival is either, all the Aces, the four 
Kings, Queens, or Knaves, and a Gleek is three 
of any of the aforeſaid, = 
Here note, thar twenty two are your Cards; 
if you win nothing but the Cards that were 
dealt you, you loſe ten; if you have neither 
Tib, Tem, Tiddy, King, Queen, Mourni val 
nor Glzek, you loſe becauſe you count as many 


Cards as you had in Tricks, which muſt be few 


by reaſon of the Badneſs of your hand; it yo 
rave Tib, Tomb, King, and Queen of Trumps in 
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your hand, you have thitty by Honours, that is 


eight above your own Cards, beſides the Cards 
you win by them in play. If yeu have Tom 
only, which is Nine, and the King of Trumps, 
which is: Three, then you reckon from twelve 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, till you come to two 


and ek and then every Card wins ſo many 
E 


half. pencè, pence, Cl as you play'd for; if 
you are! utider- two and twenty you loſe as 
medyefng 5.2; 75:0 17% 7 7109 | 


- 


— 


- Here note, that before the Cards are dealt, 


it is requiſite to demand, whether the Gameſters 
will play at Tidih, or leave it out, it being a Card 


& 
N 


that 1s apt to be forgotten; and know that it 
is lookt upon as very foul play to call for a 


| Gleek of Kings, Aces, Queens, or Knaves, when 


the perfon hath but two in his hands. If you 
diſcard wrong, i. e. lay out but 5 or 6 Cards, 
if you call for any Gleek or Mournivals, yon 
loſe them all if it be found out that you ſo diſ 
card. Let this ſuffice for this noble and delight» 


ful Game or Recreation, 


_— 
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1 CHAP. VII. 
oO MB R E, a Spaniſh Game. 
— Here are ſeveral ſorts of this Game called 


1 TLonbre, but that which is the chief is 
VTV called 
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called Renegado, at which three only can play, to 


whom are dealt Nine Cards apiece, ſo that by | 


diſcarding theeights, nines and tens, there will 
remain thirteen Cards in the Stock; there is no 
Trump but what the Player pleaſeth ; the firſt 
hand bath always the liberty to play or pals, 
after him the ſecond, Cc. 

There are two ſorts of Counters 
the greater and the leſſer, which laſt have the 
Tame proportion to the other as a penny to a 


ſhilling : of the great Counters each man Stakes 
one for the Game, and one of the leſſer for 
paſſing, and for the hand when eldeſt, and for 


every Card taken in one Counter. | 
There are two ſuits, Black and Red; of tha 


Black there is firſt the Spadillo, or Ace of 
Spades; the Mallillio or black Duece, the 
Baſto or Ace of Clubs; the King, the Queen, | 
the Knave, the ſeven, the fix, the fiye, four, 
and three, Of the Red Suit there is the Spa- | 


dillo, Punto, Mallillio, &c. 


The Spadillo or Ace of Spades, is always the | 


firſt Card and always Trump, and the Baſto 
or Ace of Clubs is always third ; of the Black 
there is 11 Trumps, of the Red 12. The Red 
Ace enters into the fourth place when it is 
Trump, and it is called Punto then, otherwiſe 
only called an Ace. 

The leaſt ſmall Cards of the Red are always 
beſt, and the moſt of the Black; except the 
Duce and Red — which are called 45 155 

illios 


fr Stakes, 
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lillio's, and always ſecond when Trump. The 


* Matadors (or killing Cards) which are the Spa- 
| dillo, Mallillio, and Baſto, are the Chief Cards, 


and when they are all in a hand the others pay 
for them three of the greater Counters apiece, 
and with theſe three for foundation you may 


s count AS many Matadors as you have Cards in 7 


an interrupted ſeries of Trumps, for all which 
the others are to pay you one Counter a 
piece. : 5 

Hie who hath the firſt hand hath his choice 


(as aforeſaid) of playing the Game, of naming 
the Trump, and of taking in as many and as few 


Cards as he liſt, and after him the ſecond, &c. 
having demanded whether any one will play 


without takirg it, you oblige your ſelf to take 
in though your Game be never ſo good, where- 
fore you do well to conſider it before. 


If you name not the Trump before you look 


on the Cards which you have taken in, any other 


may prevent you and name what Trump they 
pleaſe; if you know not of two ſuits which to 
name Trump firſt, the black ſuit is to be pre- 
ferred before the Red, becauſe there are fewer 


Trumps of it. Secondly, you were beſt to chuſe 


that ſuit of which you have not the King, becauſe 
beſides your three Trumps you have a King 
which is as good as a fourth. When you have 
the choice of going in three Matadors, or the 
two black Aces with three or four other Trumps, 
if the Stakes be great you are to chuſe this laſt, 

| ad. 
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as moſt like to win moſt Tricks; if it be but 2 
ſimple Stake you are to chuſe the-firſt becauſe 
the fix Counters you are to receive for the three 


| Matadors more than countervail the four or 


five you loſe for the Game. be ISAT e 

He that hath the firſt hand is never to take in 
nor play, unleſs he have three ſure Tricks in his 
hand at leaſt; to underſtand which the better, 
know the end of the Game is to win moſt Tricks 


whence he that can win five Tricks of the nine 
hath a ſure Game; or if he win four and can ſo 


divide the tricks as one may win two, the 
other three, if not it's either Codillio, or Re- 


puefto, ſo the player loſeth and maketh good 


the Stakes. 


It is called Codillio when the Player is beafted, 
and another wins more Tricks than he, when 
this takes up the Stakes and the other makes it 


good. 


Here note, although the other two always 


combine to make him loſe, yet they all do their 
beſt (for the common good) to hinder any one 
from winning, only ſtriving to make it Repneſto, 
which is when the Player wins no more Tricks 
than another, in which caſe the Player doubles 
the Stake without ony ones winning ir, and re- 


mains ſo for the advantage of the next Player. 


Here note that Kings of any ſuit are accoun- 
ted as good Trumps, mean while all other Cards 


but Kings and Trumps are to be diſcarded. 


The player having taken in, the next is to con- 


ſider 
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ider the goodneſs of the Game, and to take in 


more or leſs for the beſt advantage of his Game, 


| neither-is any for the ſaving a Counter or two 


to neglect the taking in, that the other may 
commodiouſly make up his Game with what 


Cards he hath left, and that no good Cards 
may lie dormant in the Stock, except the Play- 
er playeth without taking in, when they may 
| refuſe to take in, if they imagine he hath all 


When one hath a ſure Game in his hand, he 


is to play without takingin, then the others are 
to give him each one of the great Counters as 


he is to give them, if he play without taking 


in a Game that is not ſure and loſeth it; if you 
win all the Tricks in your hand or the Voll, 
they likewiſe are to give you one Counter a- 


piece, but then you are to declare before the 
fifth Trick that you intend to play for the Voll, 
that ſo they keep their beſt Cards, which elſe, 
ſeeing you win five Tricks (or the Game) they 
may careleſly caſt away. , 

It you renounce, you are to double the Stake, 


as alſo if you have more or fewer Cards than 


nine, to which end you mult carefully count 
your Cards in dealing and taking in before you. 
look on them; befides according to the rigour 


of the Game if you ſpeak any thing tending to 


the diſcovery thereof either in your own hand 


or another (excepting Gagno) or play ſo, to hin- 
der the making of Repuefto or Codillio, you are 


not fit to play. Obſerve. 
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Obſerve, that in playing Trumps, if any 
plays an ordinary one, and you have only the 
three beſt Cards or Matadors ſingly or joyntly 
in your hands, you may refuſe to play them 
without renouncing, becauſe of the priviledge 
which theſe Cards have, ' that none but com- 
manding Cards can force them out of your 

MM. kg _— 

You areto fay nothing when you play your 

Card, but I paſs or play, or gagno, or gagno del 


from taking it with the King. 
 Nowfince it is impoſſible to provide againſt 
all accidents in the Game, only take notice of 


theſe general Rules. 


A Co oa 
Secondly, you are to win the Trick always 
fromthe Player ifyou can, unleſs you let it paſs 
for meer advantage, where the ſecond is to let 
paſs to the third if he have the likelier Game to 


There may be diverſe advantages in refuſing to 
take the Players Trick; but the chief is, if you 


Cards, and if you have the leading, you are ſure 
to loſe one of them if the Player lead to you, 
you are ſure to win them both; For example, if 
you have Spadillo and Baſto in your hand, nl 


Re when you play your Queen to hinder them 


Firſt never win more than one Trick if you 
cannot win more than two, becauſe of the an- 
vantage you give the Player by it, in dividing 


beaſt the Player, or if he be likelier to win it. 


have the Tenaces in your hand, that is two 


he 
4 
5 
1 
v 
h 
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| he have the Mallillio and another Trump, if 


you lead you loſe one of them; for either you 
play your Spadillo, and he plays the leſſer 
Trump upon it, and wins your Baſto the next 
Trick with his Mallillio, and fo the contrary; 
whereas if he leads he looſeth; for if he leads 
his Mallillio you win it with your Spadillio, 
and with yur Baſto win the other Trump, Fc, 

If you are not ſure to win five Tricks, ha- 
ving only three Matadors, and Kings your auxi- 
liary Cards; if you have the leading, play firſt 
a Matador or two before you play your Kings 
to fetch out his Trumps which might have trum- 
ped them, and it you have three Matadors with 


two other Trumps, your beſt way is to play 


your Matadors firſt to ſee where the Trumps 
lie; if both follow, you are ſure if the Trump 
be Red there remains only one Trump in their 
hands, if black none at all. : 

Lagſtly, if the Players have but a weak Game, 
they are to imitate cunning bealt-players in di- 
viding the Tricks, and conſulting to play their 
Cards. To conclude, lay your Tricks angle- 
wil, that you may with more eaſe compute 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VIIL 95 
The Game at C RIBBIDGE. 


T Cribbidge there are 1 no Cards to be 
thrown out, but all are made ule of; 
and the number of the Set is fixty one. 

It is an advantage to deal by reaſon of the 

Crib, and therefore you mult lift for i it, and he 
that hath the leaſt Card deals. 
There are but two Players at this Game, the 
one ſhuffles and the other cuts, the Dealer deli. 
vers out the Cards one by one, to his Antagoniſt 
firſt, and himſelf laſt, till five apiece be dealt to 
one another ; the reſt being ſet down in view 
on the Table, each lookerh on his Game, and 
ordereth his Cards for the beſt advantage. 

He that deals makes out the beſt Cards he 
can for his Crib, and the other the worſt, be- 


cauſe he will do him as little good as he can be- 


ing his Crib; which Crib is four Cards, two 
2 piece, which they lay outupon the Table, not 
knowing nor ſeeing one anothers Cards, and 
then they turn up à Card from the parcel that 
was left of dealing, and each of them may make 
uſe of that Card to help them on in their Game 
in hand, and when they have play'd out their 
three Cards, and ſet up with Counters their 
Games in their hands, the Crib is the others 
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The Game at Cribbidge. 79 
the next deal, and fo they take it by turns. 
The value of the Cards is thus: Any fifteen 
upon the Cards is two, whether nineand fix, ten 
and five, King and five, ſeven and eight, Oc. 

A Pair is two, a Pair-Royal fix, a double 
Pair-Royal twelve, Sequences of three is two, 
Sequences of four is four, of jive five, &c. and 
ſo is a Fluſh of three, three; of four, four, &c. 
Knave Noddy is one in hand and two to the 
Dealer; that is, if you havea Knave of that ſuit 
which is turned up, it is Anave Noddy. A Pair 
of Aces, Kings, Queens, Knaves, Tens, &c. is 
two; Three Aces, Kings, Queens, &c. is a 
Pair- Royal, a double Pair- Royal is four Aces, 
four Kings, four Queens, &c. and is twelve 
Games to him that hath them 

 Haveinglookt on your Cards, you count your 
Game after this manner: Suppoſe you have in 
your hand a Nine and two Sixes, after you have 


laid out two Cards for the Crib, that makes you 


fix Games, becauſe there is two fifteens and a 
pair, by adding your Nineto the two Sixes, and 
if a Six chance to be tur?d up, then you have 
twelve Games in your hand; for though you 
muſt nottake the turn'd upCard into your hand, 
yet you may make whar uſe you can of it in 


| counting, ſo that the three fixes makes you ſix, 
being a Fair. Royal, and the nine added to every 


Six makes three fifteens, which fix more add- 
ed to the former, makes twelve, which you muſt 
ſet up with Connters or otherwiſe, that your 
: ET ß Opponent 
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Opponent may know what you are, though 
you mult not ſee his Cards, nor he yours; if you 


think heplays foul by reckoning too much, you 
may count them after the hand is play d. 


Thus you have ſet up your twelve, your Op- 
poſite it may be hath four, five and fix, in his 
hand; that is two, becauſe of Sequences of three; 
then it is two more becauſe it is four, five, and 
fix ; again, taking in the counting ſix that is 
turn'd up, that is in all four, then there is fif- 


teen and fifteen, four and five is nine, and fix is 


fifteen, and then with the {ix turn'd up tis fif- 
teen more which makes eight Games, this he 


likewiſe ſets up keeping his Cards undiſcove- 


red. Here note, he that deals not, ſets up three 


in lieu thereof. ; 


Having thus done, he that dealt not plays 


firſt, ſuppoſe it is a fix, if you have a nineplay 
it, that makes fifteen, for which ſet up two, 
the next may play a four which makes nine- 
teen, you a fix twenty five, and he a five that 


is thirty, you being not able to come in, having 


a fix in your hand, he ſets up one, (for it is one 


and thirty you aim atin playing theCards) be- 
cauſe he is moſt, and two for Sequences four, 


five, and fix, which were his four after the fit- 


teen, your five and his fix; and that doth not 


inder them from beingSequences, though the fix 


was play'd between the four and the five; but 
if an Ace, Nine, King, Queen, or the like, had 
been play'd between, they had been no Seguen- 


ces; | 


4A Game at All. Fours. 81 
t cer; ſo the two for the Sequences, and the one 
1 for thirty being moſt (as at One and Thirty) 
u | makes him three, which he muſt ſet up to the 
Peſt of his Game, and in this playing of the 
Cards you may make Pairs, Sequences, 85 
is Fiſteens, Pair-Royals, and double Pair Royals, if 
'3 you can, though that is rarely ſeen. . _ 
d Laſtly, you look upon your Crib, that is the 
is two Cardsapeice laid out at firſt, which is the 
f. [| Dealers; if he find no Games in them, nor help 
is by the Card that was turn'd up, which he 
f- takes into his hand, then he is bilkt, and 
he | ſometimes it ſo happens that he is both bilkt 
e- it hand and crib. Thus they play and deal by 
ee turns till the Game of ſixty one be up. 
Here note, if you get the Game before your 
ys Adverſary is forty five (fourty four will not do 
ay flit) you muſt then ſay, I have lurkt you, and 
o, that is a double Game, for whatever you play'd 
1e- | with, fix ſhilling, or a greater ſum. 
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CHAP. IX. 
A Game at ALL-FOURS. 


A LL-FOURS is a Game very much 
lay'd in Kent, and very well it may, 
ſince from thence it drew its firſt original; and 

although the Game _ be lookt upon as un 
| an 
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82 The Game at All. Fours, 
and inconſiderable, yet I have known Kenti/h 


Gentlemen and others of very conſiderable 
note, who have play'd great ſums of Money at 
it, yet that adds not much to the worth of the 


Game, for a Man may play away an eſtate at 


One and Thirty : 28 | knew One loſe 2 confider- 


able ſum at moſt at three throws. | 
This Game I conceive is called All. "8 


from Higheſt, Loweſt, Jack and Game, which 
is the Set as ſome play it, but you may make 
from ſeven to fifteen, or mote it you pleaſe, 


but commonly eleven. 


There are but two can play at it at a time, 
and they muſt lift for dealing, the higheſt Put- 


card 5 who delivers to his adverſary three 


Cards, and to himſelf the like, and the like a- 


gain, and having ſix apiece, he turns up a Card 


which is Trump; if Jack (and that is any Knave) 


it is one to the Dealer. 


If he to whom the Cards were dealt after 


' peruſal of this Game like them not, he hath the 


liberty of begging one; if the Dealer refuſe to 
give him one then he deals three apiece more, 
but it he then turns up a Card of the ſame ſuit, 
he deals further till he turns up a Card of ano- 
ther ſuit, WE 

here note, That an Ace.is four, a Kiew | is 


three; Queen i is two, a Knave one, and a Ten 


is ten. 
Now: you muſt play down your Candy, but 
to what advantage! cannot here preſcribe, it 


£65 2 og muſt 


The Game at all. ours. 8 2 


muſt be according to the Cards you have in 
your hand managed by your Judgment to the 
beſt, advantage. : 

Having play*d your Cards you reckon, if 
you are higheſt and loweſt of what is Trumps, 
you reckon two; if you are only higheſt bur 
one, and the like of Jack and Game; ſome- 
times you are Higheſt, Loweſt, Jack, and Game, 
and then you mult reckon four; the Game is 
he that tells moſt after the Cards are play d, and 
therefore a Ten is a very ſignificant Card; which 
crafty Gameſters know ſo well that they will 
frequently take out of a Pack two Tens, and 
tide them contrary to the Knowledge of theo- 
ther, which is a great advantage to this foul 
player, if he play of the {ame ſuit of theſe Tens 
he hath abſconded, for it mult of neceflity ſecure 
him from loſing the Game. 

Here note, That he that wins Jack wins one 
alſo: and furthermore obſerve that for ad van- 
tage reneging is allowable if you have Trumps 
in your hand to Trump it. 

There is another ſort of All-Fours called Run- 
Aing-All. Fours, at which they play One and 
Thirty up, and in this Game the Dealer hatha 
great advantage, for if he turn up an Ace it is 
four, a King three, a Queen two, and a Knave 
one, and theſe are the ſame alſo in play. A Ten 
is the beſt Card for making up. 
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84 
CHAP. X. 
Engliſb Ruff and Honours, and Whiſt. - | 


TM Uf and Honours(alias Slamm)and Whiſt, 
R are Games ſo commonly known in Exg- 
land in all parts thereof, that every Child al- 
moſt of Eight Years old hath a competent 
knowledge in that Recreation, and therefore I 
am unwilling to ſpeak any thing more of them 
than this, that there may bea great deal of art 
uſed in Dealing and playing at theſe Games 
- which differ very little one from the other. 
In play ing your Cards you muſt have re- 
courſe altogether to your own judgment or diſ- 
cCretion, ſtill making the beſt of a bad Market; 
and though you have but mean Cards in your 
own hand, yet you may play them ſo ſuitable 
to thoſe in your Partners hand, that he may 
either Trump them, or play the beſt of that 
ſuit on the Board. 3 

You ought to have a ſpecial eye to what 
Cards 2re play'd out, that you may know by 
that means either what to play if you lead, or 
how to trump ſecurely and advantagiouſly. Re- 
neging or renouncing, that is, not following ſuit 
when you have it in your hand, is very foul 
play, and he that doth it ought to forfeight one 
or the Game upon a Game, and he that loſeth 
dealing loſeth one, or à trick as you make 4 


Engliſh Ruff and Floxours, and Whit, 85 
At Ruff andHonours, by ſome called Slamm, 
you have in the Pack all the Deuces, and the 
reaſon is, becauſe four play ing having dealt 
| twelve a piece, there are four left for the 
Stock, the uppermoſt whereof is turned up, and 
lt, that is Trumps, he that hath the Ace of that 
Ruffs; that is, he takes in thoſe four Cards, 
and lays out four other in their lieu; the four 
-1- | Honours are the Ace, King, Queen, and Knave; 
e Ihe that hath three Honours in his own hand, 
his partner not having the fourth ſets up Eight 
by Cards, that is two tricks; if he hath all 
four, then Sixteen, that is four tricks; it is all 
one if the two Partners make them three or 
four between them, as if one had them. If 
the Honours are equally divided among the 
Gameſters of each fide, then they ſay Honours 
are ſplit. If either fide are at eight Groats 

ble ¶ he hath the benefit of calling Can- ye, if he hath 
two Honours in his hand, and if the other 
hat fanſiwers one, the Game is up, which is nine in 
all, but if he hath more than two he ſhows 
them and then it is one and the ſame thing; 
but if he forgets to call after playing a trick, 
Be. le loſeth the advantage of Can- ye for that 

e- leal. : 5 N 

All Cards are of value as they are ſuperiour 
one to another, as a Ten wins a Nine if not 
Trumps, ſo a Queen, a Knave in like manner; 
ut the leaſt Trum will win the higheſt Card 
4 df any other Card; where note the Ace is the 
t Þigheſt, . Whiſt 
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86 Engliſb Ruff and tHonours, 
__ Whifſt is a Game not much differing: from 
this, only they put out the Deuces and take in 
no ſtock; and is called Whiſt from the filence 


as before, playing four, two of a ſide, (fome 
play at two handed, or three handed Whilſt; 
if three handed, always two ſtrive to ſuppreſs 
and keep down the riſing- man,) I ſay they deal 
to each Twelve a piece, and the Trump is the 


bottom Card.] The manner of crafty playing, 


the number of the Game Nine, Honoursf and 
dignity of other Cards are all alike, and he that 
wins molt tricks is moſt forward to win the 


ties Game hath à great advantage, for by. that 
means he may partly know what to play ſecuxe 
ly; or if he can have ſome petty glimpſe of his 
Partners hand. There is a way by winking, 
or the Fingers to diſcover to their Partners 
what Honours they have, as by the wink of 
one eye, or putting one Finger on the Noſe 
or Table, it ſignifies one Honour, ſhutting 
both the eyes, two; placing three fingers or 
four on the Table, three or four Honours, 
They have ſeveral ways of ſecuring an Honout 
or more in the bottom when they deal, either 
to their Partners or ſelves; if to their Partner 
they place inthe ſecond lift next to the top, I, 
2, 3, or four Aces, or Court Cards all of a 
ſuit according as they could get them together 

ow: in 

| 


that is to be obſerved in the play; they, deal 
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in the former deal, and place a Card of the fame 
ſuit in the bottom, when the Cards are cut they 
muſt uſe their hand ſo dexterouſly as not to put 


the top in the bottom, but nimbly place where 
e e 


it was before. | Io | 
If they would ſecureHonours to themſelves 


when dealing, they then place ſo many as they 


can get upon their lap or other place undii- 
cerned, and after the Cards are cut, then clap 
them very neatly under. But the cleanlieſt rook- 
ing way is by the breef, that is take a pack of 


Cards and open them, then take out all the Ho- 
nours that is as aforeſaid, the four Aces, the 
four Kings Fc. then take the reſt ànd cut a 


little from the edges of them all alike, by which 
means the Honours will be broader than the 
reſt, ſo that when your Adverſary cuts to you, 


you are certain of an Honour, when you cut 
to your Adverſary cut at the ends, and then it 


is a chance it you cut him an Honour, becauſe 


the Cards at the ends are all of a length, thus 
you may make breefs endways as well as ſide- 
Ways. Is * 


There are a fort of cunning fellows about 
this City, who before they go to play will 
plant half a dozen of theſe Packs (nay lome- 


times half a ſcore) in the hands of a Drawer, 


who to avoid being ſuſpected will call to their 

confederate Drawer for a freſh pack of Cards, 

who brings them as from a ſhop new, and ſome 

of theſe Packs ſhall 8 ſo finely markt, * Rs 
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mT French Ruff. 
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by the Gameſter ſhall plainly and certainly 
knowevery Card therein contain'd by the out- 
fide, although the beſt of other eyes ſhall not 
diſcern where any mark was made at all; 
and this done with that variety that every Card 


of every ſuit ſhall havea difterent diſtinguiſh- 


able mark. Eg: 1 5 
Some have a way to ſlick with a Slick- ſtone 
all the Honours very ſmooth, by which means 


he will be ſure to cut his Partner an Honour, 


and ſo his Partner to him again, and that is 


done by laying a fore- finger on the top indif- 
ferent hard, and giving a ſlurring Jerk to the 
reſt which will flip off from the ſlickt Card. 


It is impoſſible to ſhew you all the Cheats 


of this Game, ſince your cunning Gameſter is 


always ſtudying new inventions to deceive the 
ignorant. 185 


CHAP. XI 
FR ENC HR NU FF. 


'AT French-Ruff you muſt lift for deal, 
moſt or leaſt carries it according to the 


agreement of the Gameſters. 


Lou may play either two, four or fix of a 
hide dealing to each five a piece, either two 
firſt at a time, or three, according to n, 
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French. Ruff. 89 

and he that deals turns up Trump; the King 
is the higheſt Card ar Trumps, and fo it is 
higheſt in all other Cards that are not Trumps, 
the Queen is next, the Knave next, and next to 
that the Ace, and all other Cards follow in pre- 
heminency according to the number of the Pips, 


but all ſmallTrumps win the higheſt of any o- 


ther ſuit. „„ 
Having turn'd up Trumps, he that hath the 
Ace muſt take the Ace turn'd up, and all other 


Trumpswhich immediately follow that. if ſoa- 
greed among the Gameſters lay ing out ſo many 


Cards as he took up in lieu thereof. 

After this they play: to win two tricks fig- 
nifies nothing, to win three or four wins but 
one, but to win five is the winning of five. 


If you play at forſat (that is the rigour of 


the play) he that deals wrong loſeth one and his 


Deal. you are bound to follow ſuir, and if you 


renounce or renege, you loſe the whole Game, 
if you ſo make it, otherwiſe but one or two 
according to agreement. 

Hie that plays a Card that is trumped by the 
follower, if the next player hath none of the 
former ſuit he muſt trump it again, although he 
hath never a trump in his hand that can win the 
former trump, and ſo it muſt paſs to the laſt 
player. +7 


All the Players round are bound to win the 


bigheſt trump play'd if they can. Here note, 


that he who playeth before his turn loſeth one, 
unleſs it be the laſt Card ofall. 
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of Diamonds is the worſt of the whole Pack, 


The five fingers (alias, five of trumps) is the 
beſt Card in the Pack; the Ace of Hearts is 
next to that, and the next is the Ace of Trumps, 
then the Knave, and the reſt of Cards are beft 
according to their value in pips, or as they 
Fig: Soar - IE 
Before you play ask whether he will Foz it, 
if he ſpeaks affirmatively turn up the next Card 
of rhe Pack under that firſt turn d up, and that 
muſt be trumps; if not play it out: he that 
wins moſt Cards wins five, but he that wins all, 
WINE ns ͤ Ops 
_ Obſerve, that the Ace of. Hearts wins the 
Ace of Trumps, and rhe Five-fingers not only 
wins the Ace of Trumps; 'but alſo all other 
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T His Game is to be play'd out only by 


1 two Perſons, of which the eldeſt is to 
play firſt as in other Games. Tou muſt deal 
off three a piece and turn up the next Card 
following; then the Eldeſt is to take his choice 
whether he will Mogg (that is change a Card 
or no) and whoſoever fefuſeth is to give the 
other one chalk or hole, of which generally 
Threeſcore and one makes the Game. Then 
muſt the Eldeſt play, and the other if he can 
muſt make it up fifteen, for which he ſhall ſet 
up as many holes or chalics as there àrę Cards 
upon the Table; ſo likewiſe for five and Wen- 


"ty, and alſo as many Cards as are play'd to 
make up thirty, no more or leſs, ſo many chalks 


may be ſet up who play'd laſt, to make up 
one and thirty, and if one and thirty be not 
made, then he that play'd laſt and is neareſt 
one and thirty without making out muſt ſet 
up one, which is called ſetting up one for the 
has. -: 5 e 
This being done, the eldeſt muſt ſhow how 
many Chalks he hath in his hand to ſer up, and 
after him the youngeſt, which they muſt reckon 
in this manner, taking notice both of the co- 
lour and number of Pips upon the Card turn'd 
| N » up 
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you muſt ſet up, and then he plays, ſuppoſe 
ee 8 


oz The Game called Coſtly- Colours. 


up as thoſe in their hands till reckoning as ma- 


ny for all the fifteen and five and twenty as there 


go Cards to make the number; and if you have 


it by chance in your hand, and with the Card 


turned up one and thirty, then you muſt ſet 


up four for that: you muſt alſo ſet up if you 
have them in your hands or can make them ſo 
in the Card turn'd up as followeth, two for 


a pair, be they either Coat-cards, or others; 


two for a Knave, and if a Knave of the ſame 
colour and ſuit of the Card turn'd up, then you 


muſt ſet up four; and ſo for a Deuce four, if it 
be of the ſame colour turn'd up: if you have 
three of a ſort, either three fours, five fixes, 
or Coat-cards, you muſt ſet up nine, and this is 
called a Pair-Royal; now if they are all either 
Hearts, Diamonds, or the like, then you muſt 
ſet up fix for Coftly-Colours, If you have three 


of a colour, you can reckon but two for Co- 
Jours-: © if | 


Whoſoever dealt, if he turwd up either 


Deuce or Knave, he muſt ſer up four for it; 
as for example, imagine you had dealtyour Ad- 
verſary three Cards, viz. the five of Hearts, 


four of Hearts, and eight of Hearts; to your 
ſelf the Deuce of Hearts, ſeven of Clubs, and 
nine of Hearts. Laſtly, you turn up a Card, 


which is the Knave of Hearts, for which you 
mult ſet up four; then becauſe he will not ask 
you to change one, he gives you one, which 
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The Game called Coſtly Colours. 9 J 


it be his five of Hearts, you then play your 
! ſeven of Clubs, which makes twelve, then he 
| plays his eight of Hearts which makes twenty 
then you play your nine of Hearts, which makes 
twenty nine, and becauſe he cannot come in 
with his five of Hearts, you muſt play your 
Deuce of Hearts, which makes you one and 
thirty. For your five you muſt ſer up five, 


then he muſt ſet up what he hathin his hand, 
which you will find to be but fix, for he hath 
nothing in his hand but Coftly-Colours, Then 


muſt you ſet up your Games, which firlt are 


two for your nine of Clubs and nine of Hearts 


which make fifteen, then that fifreen and the 


Knave turn'd up makes five and twenty, for 
which ſet up three; then for your Deuce of 


Hearts which is the right, ſet up four, and 


three for Colours, becauſe you have three of 
a ſort in your hand with that turn'd up, now 
theſe with the five you got in playing for thir- 


ty one makes you this Deal with the Knave 


turn'd up and the Cards in your hand juſt twen- 


| ty. Many other examples I might give you, 


but that it is needleſs, ſince this one is ſufficient 
to direct you in all others. And thus much for 
Coſtly-Colours. La 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XIV. 
'B 0 N E. 4 wi E. 


T. FEY you may wok on as trival And 

inconſiderable, and ſo it is by reaſon 
of rhe ele variety therein contain'd, but be- 
cauſe I have ſeen Ladies and Perſons of quality 


have plaid at it for their diverſion, Iwill briefly 


deſcribe it, and the rather becauſe? it is a licking 
Game for Money. 

There are ſeven, or eight (or a8 mam a8 the 
Cards will permit) play at it at one time. In 
the lifting for dealing the leaſt deals, which is a 
great diſadvantage ) for that makes the Dealer 
youngeſt hand. 


The Dealer deals out two to the Grſt hand, 


and turns up the third, and ſo goes on to the 
next, to the third, fourth fifth, c. He that hath 
the biggeſt Card carries the Bone, that 15 one 
half of the Stake, the other remaining for the 
Game; now if there be three Kings, three 
Queens, three Tens, &c. turn'd up, the eldeſt 
hand wins it. Here note that the Ace of Dia- 
monds is Bone-Ace, and wins all other Cards 

whatever: thus much for the Bone; afterwards 
the neareſt ro one and thirty wins the Game, 
and he that turns up or draws to one and thirty 
wins it immediately. 
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© AQHAD XK  - 
Of PUT T and the High Game. 


P is the ordinary rooking Game of every 


place, and ſeems by the few Cards that 


are dealt to have no great difficulty in the play, 


but I am ſure there is much craft and cunning 
in it; of which I ſhall ſhow as much as I un- 
——7 ²ĩ O“ 3 
If you play at two-handed Putt (or if you 
pleaſe you may play at three hands) the beſt 
Putt-Card deals. Having ſhuffled the Cards, 
the Adverfary cuts them, then the Dealer deals 
one to his Antagoniſt, and another to himſelf 
till they have three apiece: five up or a Putt 
is commonly the Game. The eldeſt if he hath 
à good Game, and thinks it better than his Ad- 


{| verſaries, puts to him, if the other will not or 


dare not fee him, he then wins one, but if he 
will ſee him they play it out, and he that wins 
two tricks or all three wins the whole ſet ; but 
if each win a trick and the third tyed, neither 
win becauſe ir is trick and tye. 

Sometimes they play wirhout putting, and 
then the winner is he that wins moſt tricks, 
Here note that in your playing keep up your 
Cards very Cloſe; for the laſt diſcovery of any 
one of them is a great advantage to him that 
dees it. 0 5 . 1 
8 This 
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This Game confiſts very much in daring ; for 
a right Gameſter will put boldly upon very bad 
Cards ſometimes, as upon a five, ſeven and a 
nine; the other thinking there are good Cards 
in his Adverſaries hand, having very indifferent 
ones in his own dares not ſee him, and ſo by go- 
ing to ſtock loſeth one. Here note that he that 
once hath the confidence to put on bad Cards 
cannot recall his putting, by which means he 
frequently pays for his bravado. 0 
The beſt Putt-Cards are firſt the Trey, next 
the Deuce, then the Ace, the reſt follow in pre- 
heminence thus; the King, the Queen, the Knave, 
the Ten, and ſo onwards to the four which is the 
meanelt Card at put, e 
Some of the Cheats at Putt are done after 
this manner: . 
Tirſt, for cutting to be ſure of a good Putt- 
Card, they uſe the Bent, the Slick, and the Breef; 
the bent is a Card bended in play which you 
cut, the flick is when before- hand the Game- 
ſter takes a Pack of Cards, and with a 1lick- 
fone ſmooths all the Putt- Cards, that when he 
cames to cut to his Adverſary with his four: fin- 
ger above and his thumb about the middle, he 
ſlide the reſt of the Cards off that which was 
Mickt, which is done infallibly with much faci- 
lity ; but in this there is required neatneſs and 
dexterity for fear of diſcovery, and then your 
confidence in this contrivance will be vain and 
of no effect. e | 
Laſtly, 
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r | Laſtly, the Breef in cutting is very advanta- 
pious to him that cuts, and it is thus done the 
heat Provides before- hand a Pack of Cards, 
rhereot ſome are broader than others; under 
ome of which he plants in play ſome good 
Putt- Cards, which though they ſhuffle fever ſo 
uch they ſhall rarely ſeparate them; by which 
eans he that cuts (lay ing his fingers on the 
road Card) hath ſurely dealt him a Putt- 


ard. 


xt | InDealing,.theſe Rooks have a trick they call 
e- he Spry, and that is, as good Cards come in- 
ve, go their handthat they may know them again by 
he he out fide (and ſo diſcover the ſtrength or 


eakneſs of theirAdverſariesGame) I ſay ſome- 
here on the out fide they give them a gentle 
ouch with their nail. | 
tt - Now when they intend to bleed aCol to ſome 
ef; Purpoſe whom they have ſet before, they always 
ou [x halfa ſcore Packs of Cards before (as | have 
ne- fla ted in Vyiſt) by flicking them or ſpurring 
ck- hem, that is, giving them ſuch marks that 
he they ſhall certainly know every Card in the 
fin- Pack. and conſequently every Card that is in 
he is Adverſaries hand, an advantage that can- 
vas pot be greater. ln Ot . 
aci- But if they are not furniſhed with ſuch Cards, 
and Ind cannot accompliſh their ends by the for- 
our nner indirect means without palpable diſco- 
and fery, then they have accomplices who ſtand- 
Ing by the Innocent 2 over his N 
| an 


and Treys for the laſt Game and placeth them 
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and diſcovers what it is to his adverſary : and 
to ſtrengthen their Intereſt by Cheating, they 
frequently carry about them Treys, Deuces, {7 
Aces, c. in their Pockets, which they. uſe of 
as need requires, or if not, they will ſteal them 
out of the Pack whilſt they are Playing,which 
is the ſecureſt way and freeſt from diſcovery. 
Laſtly, they have one moſt egregious piece 

of Roguery more, and that is playing the High- 
Game at Putt; and this is to be done but once 
at a Set meeting; and therefore on this de- £1. 
pends the abſolute overthrow of the Col that 50, 
plays, or the Col that is a ſtander by. [oy 
This High Game at Patt is thus performed: P. 
the Rook whilſt play ing ſingles out the Deuces 


thus in order, hiding them in his lap or other: 
covert, firſt a Douce, then a Trey, next a Deuce I) 
then a Trey, then a Trey and a Trey; now . 
ſtooping letting fall a Card or ſome other way "ſp 
as he ſhall think fit, he claps theſe Cards facd © * 
at the bottom having ſhuffled the Cards before,. 
and bids his Ad verſary cut, which he nimblyf 
and neatly with both his hands joyns the divi- 
ded Cards and then the bottom fac'd Cards arc 
upwards, and then he deals, and leaſt there 
ſhould be a diſcovery made of the facing, he 
| palms them as much as he can, nimbly paſſing 
the laſt Card. HY e 
Novy do the Gameſters ſmile at the good neſ 
of each others Game, one ſhows his to ie 
g nee 
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TY other bis to another; andcries who. would not 
Put at ſuchCards? the other in as brisk a tone, 
| fays, Come if you dare. What will you lay 

le of the Game, ſays the Rook ? what you dare, 
ſays the Col; then pauſing a while the Rook 
bY ems to conſult with his friends, who cry, 
they know not what to think owt ; five pound 
cries a Rooking Confederate on this Gentle- 
man's tide, the Col encouraged hereby, cries ten 
ce pound more: and thus the Rook holds him in 
play till there bea good Sum of Money on the 
Board; then anſwers the Putt of the now ruin'd 
Cully.. They now play; the Col begins with a 
Deuce, the Rook wins that with a Trey; the 
Rock then plays a Deuce, and the Col wins it 
em with his Trey; then he plays his Deuce which 
hety:: won with a Trey; thus the Rook wins the 
ce Day. This Game may be plaid otherways ac- 
OMcording to fancy: let theſe and the former cheats 


Tor Ws 3 . 
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ered WIT and RE ASON, a Game 


x71Tand Reaſon is a Game which ſeems 


7 very eaſie at firſt to the Learner, but 
Net his P ractice and 1 ſhall find it o- 
1 2 


therwiſe 


lower will be ſure to make it up one and thir | al 


nines, where fore yourAntagoniſt plays aDeuce, 
nov you can play no Card but he wins, for! 


hath an Ace for one and thirty; ſo if you play 
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therwiſe. It is a Game ſomething like one and 8 
thirty, and is plaid after this manner. 


Two playing together, the one hath all the 
red Cards, and the other hath the black: then e 
they turn up croſs. or pile who ſhall lead; for 
the Leader hath a great advantage over the o- 
ther as ſhall be demonſtratec. [bot 

Lou are not to play a ten firſt; for if you 
do you ſhall certainly loſe for one and thirty 
being the Game, he that firſt comes to it wins; 
now ſhould the Leader play a ten the follower 
will play another ten, that makes twenty, let 
the Leader then play any thing next, the Fol. 


7 He that hath the Lead if he play a nine may 
certainly win the Game, if he look about him; 
ever remembring to ger firſt to twenty, with 
out ſpendingitwo of one fort, as two Deuces, 
two Treys, two Quaters, E7c. otherwiſe you 
will loſe: As for example, you play a ninefirſt, 
your Adverfary plays à Deuce that makes ele- 
ven, you play a nine again, and that makes 
twenty ; thus you have plaid but both your 


you play an eight (for you cannot come in with] be 
your ten) and you have never a nine, then hel © 


a ſeven, which makes nine and twenty, fic hath 
2 Deuce remaining to make up one and thirty 
9 605 1 e 


Vit and Reaſon, 


A Paſitime called the Art of Memory. 10s 


and ſo yon may obſerve in the reſt of the 
8 1 0 1 15 
Take this for a general rule, that you have a 
very great advantage in fetching out by play 
any two of a number, as aforeſaid; as two fives, 
two fixes, two ſevens, E7c. wherefore you mult 
not play raſhly, but with due confideration a- 
rithmetically grounded to make up a certain 
Game of one and thirty. To conclude, he thar 
hath the art of playing well at one and thirty 
with Cards, that is by naming ſuch a number 
at firſt, and proſecuting it by ſuch addition of 
others, that yourAdverſary cannot think of any 
number but what ſhall be your Game; I fay 
ſuch a Man is fitteſt to play at this Game called 


ti. 1 8 * 


CHAP. XVII. 
A Paſtime called The Art of Memory. 
His Art of Memory is 4 Sport at which 
Men may play for Money, but itis moſt 


commonly the way to play the Drunkard. It is 
beſt when many play ar it; for with few it is. 


no ſport at all: For example, as many perſons 


as do play ſo many Cards trebled muſtbe thrown 

down on the Table with their faces upwards ; 

which every one muſt take notice of and endea- 
of your 


102 A Game called Plain- Dealing. 
vour to regiſter them in his Memory. Then 
the Dealer muſt take them all up, and fhuf- 
fling them, after cutting deals to every one three 
A Pere „„ 
The firſt it may be calls for a King, which 
muſt he laid on the Table with his face down- 
wards by him that hath it in his hands; the next 
it may be calls for a ten of Spades, which muſt 
be laid down in like manner, and ſo it goes e 
round; now if any one calls for what is alteady N 
laid down, if they play for Liquor, he muſt af 
then drink a Glaſs; if for mony, he muſt then | Ca 
pay a farthing, half-penny, or the like, le 
This ſport wholly depends on the Memory; NM 
for want of which a Man may loſe at this ſport | Q 
His Money or his Underſtanding. 


"i 
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A Game called P LAIN-DEALIN G. 


H* that deals hath the Advantage of this 

14 Game; for if he turn up the Ace of Dia- 
monds he cannot loſe: to his Adverſary he deli- 

vers out nine and but three to himſelf; thenare | 
the Cards plaid as at Yhif, the beſt of Trumps | 
or other Cards wins, and but one to be gotten 
at a deal. I cannot commend this Paſtime for 
its ingenuity, and therefore only name it, be- 
cauſe we treat of Games in general. 


char.. 
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CHAP. xIX. 
A Game called Queen Nazareen. 


1 may as many play at it as the Cards 
will allow of, five Cards are dealt to e- 


very Player, The Queen of Diamonds is Queen 


Nazareen, and he that hath it demands three 
apiece of every Player. The Knave of Clubs is 
called Knave Knocher, and he that has it chal. 
lengeth two a- piece If Women play among 
Men, it is cuſtomary for Knave Knocher to kiſs 
Queen Nazareen. . 
Laſtly, he that lays down a King the laft 
Card that is plaid challengeth one, and begins 


again; and he that hath firſt plaid away his 


Cards demands as many Counters as there are 
Cards in the hands of the reſt. 


—_— . a 


CHAP. XX. 
LANTERLO0. 


Anterloo is a Game may be plaid ſeveral ' 
ways, but I ſhall inſiſt on none but two; 
the firſt way is tus. ee 
Lift for dealing, and the beſt Putt Card car 


2 * 


404 n 
Ties it; as many may play as the Cards will 
permit, to whom muſt be dealt five apiece, and 


ther they will play or no. 


upon every one of them. 
Every deal rub off a ſcore, and fot every 
trick you win ſet up a ſcore by you till the firſt 


Lanterloo. 


then turn up Trump. Now if three, four, five 
or ſix play, they may lay out the three, fours, 
fives, fixes, and ſevens to the intent they may 


not be quickly loo d; but if they would have the 
loos come faſt about then play with the whole 
Pack. 1 5 


Having dealt, ſet up ſive ſcores or chalks; 
and then proceed forwards in your Game. 

He that is eldeſt hand hath the priviledge of 
paſſing by the benefit thereof, that is, he hath 
the advantage of hearing what every one will 
ſay, and at laſt may play or not play accord- 


ing as he finds his Game good or bad. If the 


Eldeſt faith he paſſeth, the reſt may chuſe whe- 
You may play upon every Card what you 
pleaſe, from a penny to a Pound. Trumps as 
at Whilſt are the beſt Cards, all others in like 
manner take their precedency from the higheſt 
to the loweſt. eee „„ - 
You muſt not revoke, if youdo you play all 

on the Table. If you play and are loo'd (that 
is win never a trick) you muſt lay down to the 
ſtock ſo much for your five Cards as you plaid 


cores are out, to remember you how many 


tricks you have won in the ſeveral deals in tbe 


Game. - All 
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All the Chalks for the Game being rub'd out, 
tell your own ſcores, and for ſo many ſcores or 
tricks which you have won, 10 much as they 
were valued at in the Game {o much you mult 


take from the Stock; thus mult every one do 
. according to the number of tricks he hath | 
won. 


Here note, that he who hath five Cards of 
2 ſuit in his band loos all the Gameſters then 
playing, be they never. ſo many, and ſweeps 


the board; if there be-rwo loos he that is eld- | 


eſt hand hath the advantage. 
As there is cheating (as they ſay) in all trades, 

ſo more particularly intolerable in Gameing; 

as in this for example, if one of the Gameſters 


| have four of a ſuit and he want a fifth, he may 


for that fifth make an exchange out of his own 
Pocket if he be skil'd in the cleanly art of 
conveyance ; if that fail, ſome make uſe of a 

friend, who never fails to do him that kind 
office and favour. There are other Cheats to 
be performed, which I ſhall ommit, ſince it is 


not my buſineſs to reach you how to chear, 


but {0 to play as not to be cheated. 
3 another way plaid. 


Ift for dealing as àaforeſaid, and the belt 
Put- card deals five to every one apiece. 

The Dealer for his five Cards muſt lay down ſo 
many Six: pence, Shillings, and fo forth, as they 
| conclude 


100 Pemieech: 


conclude upon and agree for every Card, or 10 


many Counters being valued at either Six-pence 
or Twelve-pence, more or leſs. After this all 
mult play; if any be loo'd he muſt lay down 
fo much for his loo as his five Cards amount to. 
If any next dealing be loo'd he muſt lay down 
as much for his dealing, and as much more for 
his loo. - _ 

If after this the eldeſt hand paſs, the reſt may 
refuſe to play, or play if they think they can 
win a Card. CE, 
Here note, If there be never a loo the mo- 
ney may bedivided by the Gameſters according 
to the number of their Tricks, it there be a 100 
the winners muſt take up the money, and he 


that is loo'd muſt lay downas much money on 


the board as every one had laid down before, 


be it never fo great a ſumm, beſides the like 


quantity for dealing, if he that was loo'd dealt, 


_ 4 Y T4 aa 5 
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4 Game called PENNEECH. 


*4 Aving dealt ſeven Cards apiece, turn up 
a Card, and that is Trumps. The Ace 
and Coat- Cards of Trumps are thus reckoned, 


the Ace is five, the King four, the Queen three, 


and the Knave two. 


- 1-5 eg 2g 


Having 
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Having play'd, he that wins the fr trick. 
turns up another Card, and that is Trumps ;and 
ſo every trick produceth a freſh Trump, till all 
the ſeven be play'd. Now if it ſo happen, that 
what is turn d up proves an Ace ot Coat-Card, 
that is a great advantage to him who won the 
laſt trick; for if it be an Ace turn'd up then he 
reckons five, if a King four, if a Queen three, 
as aforeſaid. 

After all the ſeven Cards be play'd (which at 
firſt are dealt one by one) he. t hat won the laſt 
trick turns up a Card, and if it prove Ace, King, 
Queen, or Knave, he reckons for it accordingly 
as aforeſaid, | 
Ifthe Seven of Diamonds be turn'd up, that 

is Penneech, and is reckon'd fourteen turn'd up, 

but it is but ſeven in hand, and not that neither 
unleſs Diamonds. be Trumps; if it be Trump 
it is the higheſt Card and wins all others; if 1 it 

be not Trump it wins all Diamonds. 

Laſtly, Having play'd out all the fourteen 
Cards betwixt ye, count how many Cards you 
havemore than your own ſeven at firſt dealt you, 
and for every Card reckon one, and ſo you muſt 
reckon on with the value of your Coat- Card 
Trumps, with Penneech turn'd up or in hand, 
till you come to fixty one, which is the Game. 

Here note, if you have nęither Ace nor Face, 

you may throw up your Game and deal again, 


CHAP. 
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P OST and PAIR _ 
Pes and Pair is a Game on the Cards very 
T much play'd in the Weſt of England, as 
All Fours is play'd in Kent, and Fives in, Ire- 
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land. FVV 
This play depends much upon daring; ſo 


that ſome may win very conſiderably, who have 


the boldneſs to adventure much upon the Vye, 
although their Cards are very indifferent. 


Vou muſt firſt ſtake at Poſt, then at Pair; 


after this deal two Cards apiece, then ſtake at 
the Seat, and then deal the third Card about: 
The eldeſt hand may paſs and come in again, if 


any of the Gameſters vye it; if not, the Dealer 


may play it out, or double it. 


The Ace of Trumps, as at Ruff and Honours, 
is the beſt Card of all, and ſo on of the reſt in or- 


der. At Poſt the beſt Cards are one and twenty, 
vx. two Tens and an Ace, but a Pair- royal wins 
all, both Poſt, Pair, and Seat. Here note, that 
he who hath the beſt Pair or the beſt Poſt is the 


winner. A Pair is a pair of any two, as cw] ã¾Ü» 


Kings, two Queens, &c. A Pair- royal is of three, 


as three Kings, three Queens, &c. The Vye is 
what you pleaſe to ad venture upon the goodneſs 
of your own hand; or if it be bad, and you 


imagine your Ad verſaries is ſo likewiſe, then 
bid high couragiouſly, by which means you 
daunt your Antagoniſt, and ſo bring him to 
„ if 


am AS A an fead- 
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If all the Gameſters keep in till all have done, 
and by conſent ſhew their Cards, the beſt Cards 
carry the Game. Now according to agreement 
_ thoſe that keep in till laſt, may divide theltakes, 
or ſhew the beſt Card for it. 
 _ Obſerve, where the Cards fall in ſeveral hank 
of the ſame ſort, as a Pair or {exits and f 
Forth, 1 the > eldeſt hand, carries * 
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| He: Cards maſt he cut enn many ho 
«as there are Players, or more if you pleaſe, 
and every Man lays:asmuch money on his own 
Card as he thinks fit, or on the ſupernumerary 

heaps. So many as the Dealers Card is inferor 
to, ſo many he pays; ſo mamy as his Card is ſu- 

perior to, ſo many he wins from. 

The beſt Card is the Ace of Diamonds, the 
next to that the Ace of Hearts, thirdly the Ace 
of Clubs, and laſtly the Ace of Spades, and fo 
the reſt of theſe ſuits in order, accord ing to their 

degree. The Cheat lies in ſecuring an Ace or 
any other good ſure winning Card; and if you 
mark the Cards aforehand, ſo as to know them 
by the backſide, you know how to make your 
advantage. CHAP. 


Ir is called by the French La Bett, ahd is 
play'd by them after this manner. The beſt 


Cards are King, Queen, and ſo forwards. They 
make three heaps, the King, the Play, and the 


To every one is dealt five Cards, (they may 
play three, four, five, or more) as at French 


Neuf, with the ſame rigour; before the Cards 


are dealt, every one ſtake to the three heaps. 
He that wins moſt tricks takes up the heap that 


is called the Play: he that hath the King takes 
up the heap ſocalled; and he that hath three of 


any ſort, that is, three fours, three fives, three 
fixes, and ſo fourth takes up the Triolet, 
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1 . Games within the Tables. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of IRIS E. 


great deal of skill to play it well, eſpecially 


the After game. It is not to be learn'd other- 
wiſe than by obſervation and practice, however 


I thall lightly touch hereon. 
The men which are thirty in number are e- 
qually divided between you and your Adverſary 


and are thus placed, two on the Ace 2 OS and. 
| | able, and 


five on the fice of your left hand 
three on the cinque, and five on the Ace point 


of your right hand Table, anſwer'd on the like 
points by your Adverſaries men with the ſame 


number; or thus, two of your Men on the 


Ace point ,five on the double ſice, or ſicice Cin- 
| quepoint, three on the Cinque point in your own | 
Tables, and five on the fice point at home, and 


all theſe pointed alike by your Adverſary. - 
In your play have a care of being too for- 


wards, and be not too raſh in hitting every blot, 


bur with diſcretion and conſideration move 
{lowly but ſecurely; by which means though 
9 . 5 
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Riſh is an ingenious Game, and requires 3 
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your Adverſary have fill'd his Tables, but with- 
all blots, and youby hitting him enter, you may 
win the Game; nay ſometimes though he hath 
born his men all to a very few. 
is the part of a prudent Commander as he 
leads out his men to bring them home as ſafe as 
he may; ſo muſt you have a care of your men 
as you are bringing them home that they are not 
pickt up the way.” 7 
Have a ſpecial care that your Ad verſary dou- 
ble not the Trey, Ace- point with his men. and 
ſo make what convenient haſte you can to fill up 
your own Tables, and beware of blotting; that 


. 


done, bear as faſt as you can 
For an After-gamel know not what inſtructi- 


ons to give you, you mult herein truſt to your 
own judgment and the chance of the Dice, and | 
if they run low for ſome time, it will be ſo 


much the better. 
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Of Back-Gammon, 
Our men are placed as at Iriſh, and Buch- 
1 Gammon differs but very little from it, but 
in Doublets which at this Game is plaid four- 


fold, which makes a quicker diſpatch of the 


Game than Ih, 


* 


Be 
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he ſure to make good your Trey, Ace-: points, 
kit boldly and come away as faſt as you can, to | 
which end if your Dice run high, you will make [ 
the quicker diſpatch. | 
When you come to bearing, have a care of | 
making when you need not, and Doublets now 
will ſtand you moſt inſtead. 
| If both bear together, he that i is frſt off with- 
out D oublets wins one. 
If both bear and one goes off with Doublets 
he wins two. 
If your Table be clear before your Adver- 
ag men. be come in, that's a Back-Gammon, 
I which is three; but if you thus go oft with 
IDoublets it is four. | 
"| Falſe Dice are much uſed at Triſh and Back- 
| Gammon, for the benefit of entring, wherefore | 
have a ſpecial care that you have not Cinque- 
Deuces, and Quater-Treys put upon you, you 
may quickly perceive ĩt by the running of the 
ice. -; 
The perſon that-is cunning at play has great 
advantage of a novice or innocent man, which 
is commonly by toping or Knaping, which by its 
often practice may be ſuſpected by his Adver- 
ſary; then he has recourſe to Dice, which runs 
| particular chances for his purpoſe, which the 
other being ignorant of, isalmoſt an equal ad- 
vantage with the former. For example, he pro- 
vides Dice that runs 6, 5, 4, *tis his buſineſs to 
ſecure thoſe points, ſo that if he happens to ſur- 
1 prize 


$4 Of Tick-Tack. 
prize any ofyour men coming home, as tis two 
to one but he does, he does without a kind of 
Miracle win the ſet. 1 toc 

Tis poſſible ſometimes they may make uſeof 
2, 2, Whichare the low Chances; but that they 


ſeldom do for this reaſon, the high or forward 


points being ſupplied, you muſt enter if at all 
upon the low points which keeps you backwards 
and gives him advantage. The advantage of this 
Game is to be forward if poſſible upon ſafe 
terms, and to point his men at that rate that it 
{hall not be poſſible for you to pafs, though 
you have entred your men, till he gives you 
G having two to one the advantage of the 
a e 
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CHAP, XXVII. 
Of TICK-TACH. 


| A LL your men muſt ſtand on the Ace. point, 

and from thence play forward, but have 

2 care of being too forward, or ſo at leaſtwiſe 
that Doublets reach you not. 

Secure your Sice and Cinque point whatever 


you do, and break them not unleſs: it be when 


you have the advantage of going in, which ĩs the 
greateſt advantage you can have next to a hit ; 


tor your Adverſaries eleventh point ſtanding 


open 


cd o 
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open you have it may be the opportunity of 
going in with two of your men, and then you 
win a double Game. A hit is but one, and that 
is, when you throw ſuch a caſt that ſome one 


Jof your men will reach your Adverſaries un- 


bound, but ſometimes though it hits it will not 
paſs by reaſon of a ſtop in the way, and then it 
is nothing. Sometimes it is good going over 
into your Adverſaries Tables, but it is beſt for 
an After- game. Pet . 
Playing cloſe at home is the ſecureſt way, 
playing at length is both raſh and unſafe, and 
be Careful of binding your men when you lie in 
danger: of the enemy. Moreover, if you ſee you 
are in danger of 22 a double Game, give 
your Adverſary one; if you can it is better do- 
ing ſo than loſing two. 
Here note, if you fill up all the points of 
your ſecond Table with your own men you win 
two, and that you may prevent your Adverſary 
from doing ſo (if you are in danger thereof) if 
you can, make a vacant point in his Tables, and 
itis impoſſible for him to do it. | 
This is the plain Game of Tick-Tack, which 
is called fo from Towch,andTake, for if you touch 
2 man you mult play him though to your loſs; 
and if you hit your Adverſary and neglect the 
advantage, you are taken with a why-not, which 
is the loſs of one: likewiſe if you are in, and 


your caſt is ſuch that you may alſo go into your 


Adverſaries eleventh point by two other men, 


. 


you have no benefit of Toots. 
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and you ſee it not, either by careleſneſs or ea- 
ger proſecution ofa hit which ĩs apparent before 
your eyes, you loſe two irrecoverably. Beſides, 
it is a very great overſight as your men may 
ſtand, not to take a point when you may do 


No ſome play this Game with Toots, Bo- 


veries, and Flyers; Toots is, when you fill up 


your Table at home, and then there is required 
{mall throws; for if you get over with a Sice, 


Boveries is when you have a man in the ele- 


venth point of your own Tables, and another 


in the fame point of your Adverſaries directly 
rin 88 
Flyers, is when you bring a man round the 


Tables before your Adverſary hath got over his 
firſt Table, to the effecting of which there is 
required very high throwing of your ſide, and 

very low throwing of his. 


Much more might be ſaid as to the craft of 


the play, which cannot be fo well diſcovered 
as from obſervation in your own or others play - 


Thereare ſeveral fooliſh paſtimes to be plaid 
in the Tables which are ridiculous to treat of, 


whereof I ſhall only mention theſe: Three, | 


Viz, 


CHAP. 


„ 
CH AP. XXVIII. 
DOD BLETS. 


AT Doublets the fifteen men are thus pla- 
Aced ; upon Sice, Cinque and Quater there 
are three men apiece, upon Trey, Deuce, Ace, 
but two apiece. 5 1 
He that throws moſt hath the benefit of 
throwing firſt, and what he throws he lays 
down and ſo doth the other; what the one 
throws and hath not, the other lays down for 
him to his own advantage; and thus they do till 
all the men are down, and then they bear, but 
not till they are down; he that is down firſt. 
bears firſt, and will doubtleſly win the Game if 
the other throws not Doublets to overtake him; 


| now he that throws Doublets apace is certain to 


win, for as many as the Doublets are, ſo many 
he lays down, or bears; for example, if two 
fours, he lays down, or bears eight, and ſo for 
the other Doublets; and therefore he that can 
either nap, top, or hath high runners about him 
hath a great advantage herein. Mes 
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themſelves than a penny. It is commonly agreed 
the laſt two, or the laſt out ſhallloſe, and the 
relk go fee. 
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CHAP. XXIX. b 

1 5 

U SIC EAC E. * 

Tilve may play at Sice-Ace with fix men a. 

; F piece, they one load another with Aces, 
fixes bear only, and Doublets drinks and throws 
again, ſo often ſomeT have ſeen that for the lucre 

of a little money have reſolved rather to loſe _ 


bn. 


CHAP. XXX. 
KETCH-DOLT. 


AT Ketch-Dolt the firſt throws and lays 
£ Adown from the heap of men without the 
Tables, whatis thrownat it may be Sice Deuce, 
if the other throw either Sice or Deuce, and 
draw them not from his Adverſaries Tables to 
the ſame point in his own, but takes them from 
the heap, and lays the Ace down, he isdolted and ha 
loſeth the Game, or if he but touch a man of the] is 
heap and then recall himſelf, the loſs is the ſame. ] ſo 


Some by frequent practice will never be Dolted,| In 


and 


| Of Ins aud Jun. 119 
and then they ſtrive who ſhall fill up their Ta- 
bles firſt; which done, he that bears them off 


firſt hath won the game. And ſo much for play 
within the Tables. . 
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Of Inn and Iun. 


— 5 


Ni and Hin is a Game very much uſed in an 
4 Ordinary, and may be play'd by two or 

three, each having a Box in his hand. Ir is play'd. 
with four Dice. You may drop what you will, 
Six-pences, Shillings, or Guineys; every Inn 
lays you drop, and every Inn and Inn you ſweep all; 
thel but if you throw out, if but two play, your 
uc, Adverſary wins all; if three play, that Out is a 
and Bye between the two other Gameſters, which 
'S do they may either divide or throw out for it; 
rom Here you are to obſerve that Out is when you 
andÞ hayethrown no Doublets on the four Dice; Inn 
the is when you have throwyn two Doublets of any 
ume. fort, as two Aces, two Deuces, two Kings, Cc. 
ted Inn and Inn is, when you throw all Doublets, 
and 1 4 . whether | 
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whether all of a ſort or otherwiſe, x. four 
Aces, four Deuces, or four Cinques, or two 


Aces, two Deuces, two Treys, two Quaters, or 
two Cinques, two Sixes and ſo fourth. 


Your Battail may be as much and as little 
as you will from twenty Shillings to twenty 


Pounds, and ſo onward to a thouſand, which 


Battail is not ended till every penny of that mo- 
ney agreed upon for the Battail be won; and 
it is but requiſite, for it is frequently ſeen that 
in a Batrail of ten Pound a Genleman hath 


been reduced to five Shillings, and yet hath won 


at laſt the Battail. Lu 

For a Gameſter that would win without ha- 
zarding much his money, Dice that will run ve- 
ry {ſeldom otherwiſe but Sixes, Cinques, Qua- 


ters, Cc. are very neceſſary; If thoſe inſtru- 
ments are not to be had, a Taper- box will not 


be amiſs, that as the Dice are chrown in may 
ſtick by the way, and ſo thrown to advantage. 
Ihaveheardof one, who haveing ſpent the major 


part of his Patrimony in good fellowſhip, and 


uch paſtimes as the heat of blood with vigor- 
ous youth molt proſecute; at length conſider d 
how he ſhould live hereafter, and finding but 
{mall encouragements at home, and leſſer a- 
broad, thought if he could contrive a way to 
win a conſiderable ſum at play (having been a 


great loſer himſelf) that ſhould be the baſis of 


his future ſettlement; after various conſultations 
within himſelf he at length contrived this ſtrata- 
n LU 
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gem; He cauſed a Box to be made, not as they | 
are uſual ſcrewed within, but ſmooth, and pro- 
cured it to be ſo well painted and ſhadowed 
within that it lookt like a ſcrew'd Box; now this 
Box was but half board wide at top, and nar- 


row at bottom, that the Dice as aforeſaid might 


lick, and the Box being ſmoorh would come out 
without tumbling With this Box he went and 
play'd at Inn and Inn, by vertue whereof and his 


art of taking up and throwing in his Dice into 


the Box, he got the firſt night aThouſand pound 

and the next night two hundred a year, with 
4 Coach and fix Horſes, which Coach and Hor- 
ſes (being very valuable) he ſold, but the E- 


ſtate he lives on to this day with great im- 


provements, and never would handle a Dye 
fince, well knowing how many worthy Fami- 
lies it hath ruin'd. | 


— 
— 
— 


| CHAP. XXII. 
Of PASSAGE. 


Aſſage is a Game at Dice to be play'd at 
but by two, and it is performed with three 
Dice. The Caſter throws continually till he hath 
thrown Doublets under ten, and then he is out 
and loſeth, or Doublets above ten, and then he 
paſſeth and wins; high runners are molt requi. 


ite for this Game, ſuch as will rarely run any 


other 


122 Of Hazzard, 
ther chance than four, five, or fix, by which 
means if the Cafter throws Doublets he ſcarcely | 
can throw out. There is the ſame advantage of 
the Smooth taper-box aforeſaid in this Game, 
as at Inn and Inn; with the like benefit of the 
Dice, whether by palming, topping, ſlurring, or 
napping. | e 


CHAP. XXXII. 
OO HAZZARD. 


2 ark is a proper name for this Game; 
for it ſpeedily makes a Man or undoes 
him; in the twinkling of an eye either a Man 
or a Mouſe, e 
This Game is play'd but with two Dice, but 
there may play at it as many as can ſtand round 
the largeſt round Table. 
There are two things chiefly to be obſerved, 
that is, Main and Chance; the Chaxce is the Ca- 
fters, and the Main theirs who are concerned in 
play with kim. There can be no Main thrown 
above nine and under five; ſo that five, fix 
ſeven, eight, and nine, are the only Mains, and 
no more which are flung at Hazzard; Chances 
and Nicks are from four to ten, thus four is a 
chance to nine, five to eight, fx to ſeven, ſeven 


10 


to fix, eight to five; and mne and ten a chance 
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to five, fix, ſeven and eight, in ſhort, four, ſive, 


fix, ſeven, eight, nine and ten are chances to 
any Main, if any of theſe Nick it not: now 


Nicks are either when the chance is the ſame 
with the Main, as five and five, fix and fix, ſe- 
ven and ſeven, and ſo on, or fix and twelve. ſe- 
ven and eleven, eight and twelve ; where note, 


that twelve is out to nine, ſeven, and five; and 
eleven is out to nine, eight, fix, and five ; Ames- 


Ace, and Dence- Ace, are out to all Mains what- 
6 e 

That Imay the better illuſtrate this Game, it 
will not be amiſs to give one example for your 


better information; Seven's the Main the Caſi- 


er throws five, and that's his chance, and ſo hath 
five to ſeven; if the Caſter throw his own 
chance he wins all the money was ſet him, but if 


he throw Seven which was the Main, he muſt 
pay as much money as is on the Board; if again 


Seven be the Main, and the Caſter throws ele- 
ven that is a Nick, and ſweeps away all the mo- 
ney on the Table; but if he throw a chance, he 
muſt wait which will come firſt; Laſtly, if Seven 
be the Main, and the Cafter throws A4mes-Ace, 
Deuce. Ace, or twelve he is out, bur if he throw 


from four to ten he hath a chance, though they 


are accounted the worſt chances on the Dice, 
as ſeven is reputed the beſt and eatieſt Main to 
be flung; thus it is in eight or fix, if either of 


them be the Main, and the Caſters throw either 


four, five, ſeven, nine, or ten, this is his chance, 
which 
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which if he throw firſt, he wins, otherwiſe lo- 
ſeth; if he throw twelve to eight, or fix to 
the ſame Caſt with the Main he wins; but if 
Ames- Ace or Dence-Ace to all he loſeth; or if 
twelve when the Main, is either five or nine. 
Here note, that nothing Nicks five but five, nor 
nothing nine but nine. 


Four and Five to Seven is judged to have the 


worſt on't, becauſe Four (called by the Tribe of 
Nickers little Dick Fiſher) and Five have but 
two chances, Trey Ace and two Deuces, or 
Trey Deuce and Quater Ace, whereas Seven 
hath three Chances, Cinque Deuce, Six Ace, 


and Quater Trey; in like condition is nine 


and ten, having but two chances, fix trey, 

cinque and quater, or {ix quater and two 

Cinques. TL 
Now fix and eight one would think ſhould 


admit ofnodifference in advantage with ſeven, 


but if you will rightly conſider the caſe, and be 
ſo vain to make trial thereof, you will find a 
great advantage in ſeven over fix andeight. How 


can that be you will fay, hath not fix, ſeven and 
eight, eight equal chances? For example, in fix, 
quater deuce, cinque Ace, and two Treys; in 


eight, fix deuce, cinque trey, and two quaters, 
and hath not ſeven three as aforeſaid ? It is 


confeſt, but prayconfider the diſadvantage in the 


doublets, two treys and two quaters, and you 
willfind that ſixdeuce isfooner thrown than two 
quaters and ſo conſequently cinque Ace or qua- 
= | dtex 
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ter deuce ſooner than two treys. I ſaw an old 
o Rook once take up a young fellow in a Tavern, 
13 upon this very ſcore: the bargain was made 
f | that the Rook ſhould have ſeven always and 
. the young Gentleman ſix, and throw continu- 
r | ally; agreed to play they went, the Rook got 
the firſt day ten Pound, the next day the like 
e | ſum; and ſo for ſix days together loſing 
fin all threeſcore pounds; notwithſtanding the 
t Gentleman! am confident, had ſquare Dice and 
r | and threw; them always himſelf. And farther 
N to confirm what I ailedgd before, not only this 
> | Rook, but many more have told me that they 
e || defir'd no greater advantage than to have ſeven 
, | always and the Caſter to have fix. Here note, 
0 it is the opinion of moſt that at the firlt throw 
the Caſter hath the worſt ot. 
CTCeertainly Hazzard is the moſt bewitching 
Game that is plaid onthe Dice; for when a man 
begins to play he knows not when to leave off 
and having once accuſtom' d himſelf to play at 
Hazzard, he hardly ever after minds any thing 
| elſe, I have ſeen an old man about the Age of 
Seventy play at an Ordinary when his owneyes | 
were ſo de fective, that he was forced to help 
them with a pair of Spectacles; and having an 
opportunity one day to ſpeak to him, How a 
man of his years could be ſo vain and boyiſh {til} , 
to mind play; inſiſting withal upon the folly 
| of that action to hazzard his money when he 
hadnot fight enough remaining to dilcern w oy. 
r ther 
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126 Riding. 
ther he had won or loſt; beſides Sir, ſaid I, you 
cannot bur hear how you are derided every 
time you come to the Ordinary; one ſays 
here comes he that cannot reſt quiet, but will 
cry without the rattle of the Dice; another cries 
certainly ſuch a one plays by the ear, for he can- 
not ſee to play. Let them talk what they will, 
Nid the Gentleman, I cannot help it, I have been 
for above forty years ſo us d to play, that ſhould 
I leave it off now, I were as good ſtop thoſe I 
|; {hes about me, which have been inſtrumental in 
the preſervation of my life to this length of 
5 rMyũꝓ OTIS to ESP: OS 
FT To conclude, happy is he that haying been 
% much inclined to this rime-ſpending-money- 
! waſting Game, hath took up in time, and re. 
| Clved for the future never to be concerned 
with it more; but more happy is he that hath 
never heard the name thereof, 
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be Art and Myſtery of RID ING, | V. 
Whether the Great- Horſe or any other. tl 

A? an Introduction to the Art of Riding, bs 

4 AT think it requiſite to treat of the taming * 
* 


of a young Colt: In order thereunto, obſerve, 
that after your Colt hath been eight or ten days | 
e # at | 
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at home, and is reduced to that familiarity that 
he will indure curry ing without ſhowing aver- 
ſion thereunto, and will ſuffer his Keeper to 
handle and ſtroke him in what part of the body 


he thinketh beſt, then it is time to offer him 
I the Saddle; firſt lay ing it in the Manger that 
I be may ſmell to it, and thereby grow acquaint- 


ed with it, uſing all other means that he may 
not be affraid either at the ſight thereof or at the 


I noiſe of the Stirrops. Having gently put on the 


Saddle, take a ſweet watering Trench waſht and 
andi nted with honey and Salt, and ſo place it in 
his mouth, that it may hang directly about his 
Tuſh, ſomewhat leaning thereon: having ſo 


done, which muſt be in a morning after dref- 
| ling, then lead him out in y our hand and water 
| him abroad, then bring him in, and after he 
| hath ſtood reign'd a little upon his Trench an 
| hour or thereabout, then unbridle and unſadle 


him, and give him liberty to feed till Evening, 
and then do as before ; having cheriſhed him, 
dreſs and cloath him for the Night. 5 

The next day do as you did before, and after 
that put on him a ſtrong Muſtrole, or ſharp Ca- 
vezan and Martingal, which you muſt buckle ag 
that length, char he may only feel it when he jer- 
keth up his head, then lead him forth into tome 
new plow'd land or ſoft ground, and there ha- 
ving made him trot a good while about in your 
hand to take him off from wantonneſs and wild 
ticks,of& to mount, which i kerguls then trot | 


him 
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him-again in your hand, then put your foot in 
the Stirrup, and mount half way and diſmount 
again; if he ſeem diſtaſted, at it, about with 
him again and let him not want correction; 
but if he take it patiently. cheriſh him, and 
place your ſelf in the Saddle, but ſtay there 
a very little while, then cheriſh him again and 


give him bread or graſs to feed on; then ha- 


ving ſeen all things fit and ſtrong without 
offence to your ſelf and Horſe, remount him, 


placing your ſelf even in the Saddle, car- 


rying your Rod inoffenſively to his eye, 
then let ſome perſon having in his hand the 
Chaff- halter, lead him a little way, then make 
him ſtand, and having cheriſht him, let him 
forward again, do this ſeven or eight times, 
or ſo often till you have brought him of his 
own accord to go forward, then mult you 


ſtay and cheriſh him, and having brought 


him home, alight gently, then dreſs and feed 
him well. 1: 


Obſerve this courſe every day till you have 


brought him to trot, which will be but three 
at the moſt, if you obſerve to make him fol- 
low ſome other Horſeman, ſtopping him now 
and then gently, and then making him go for- 
ward, remembring his ſeaſonable cheriſhings, 
and not forgetting his due corrections as often 
as you find him forward and rebellious; and 
whenyou ride him abroad, return not the ſame 
way home, that you may make him take all 

| ways 
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ways indifferently: and by theſe obſervations 
you will bring him to underſtand your will 
and purpole in leſs than a Fortnights time. 

Having brought your Horſe to receive you 
to his back, trot fore- right, ſtop and retire 
with patience and obedience, be never unmind- 
ful of your Helps, Corrections and Cheriſhings, 
which conſiſt in the Voice, Bridle, Rod, Calves 
of the Legs, and Spurs; the laſt of which is 
chief for correction, which muſt not be done 
faintly but ſharply when occaſion ſhall require 
14. | 1 5 SN . 

Cheriſhings may be comprehended within 
three Heads, the voice delivered ſmoothly and 
lovingly. as ſo, fo boy, fe; then the hand by 


| clapping him gently on the neck or buttock : 


laſtly the Rod by rubbing him therewith upon 
the Withers of che main, in which he very 


| much delights. 


OY - 


The next that you are to reguard, is the Muſ- 


role or Cavezan and Martingale; this is an ex- 


cellenc Guide to a well diſpoſed Horſe for ſet- 
ting of his Head in due place, forming of his 


| Rein, and making him appear lovely to the 


eye of the Spectator; and withall this is a ſharp 
correction when a Horſe jerketh out his Noſe, 
diſorders his Head, or endeavours to run away 


| with his Rider. 


The manner of placing it, is thus : let it 
hang ſomewhat low, and reſt upon the tender 
griſſel of rhe Horſes noſe, that he may be the 
” K | more 
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more ſenſible of correction; and let it not be 
{trair, but looſe, whereby the Horſe may 
fecl, upon the yielding in of his Head, how 
the oftence goeth from him, and by that means 


be made ſenſible, that his own diſorder was his 


only puniſhment. 
You muſt carefully obſerve how you win 
vour Horſes head, and by thoſe degrees bring 
his Martingale ſtraighter and ſtraighter, ſo as 
the Horſe may ever have a gentle feeling of 
the ſame, and no more, till his head be 
brought to its true perfection, and there 
ſtay. DD 5 
When you have brought your Horſe to 
ſome certainty of Rein, and will Trot forth- 
right, then bring him to the treading forth of 
the large rings. If your Horſes nature be 
flothful and dull, yet ſtrong trot him firſt in 
{ome new plow'd field; bur if agil, and of 
a fiery ſpirit, then trot him in ſome ſandy 


ground, and there mark out a ſpacious large 


ring, about a hundred paces in circumference. 
Having walkt him about it on the right ſeven 
or eight times, you muſt then by a little ſtrait- 
ning of your right Rein, and laying the calf 
of your left Leg to his ſide, making a half cir- 
cle within your ring, upon your right hand 
down to the center thereof, and then by ftrait- 


ning a little your left Rein, and laying the calf 


of your right Leg to his fide, making another 
lemi circle to your left hand from the center 
ee rm MY 


a gallop. 
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to the outmoſt verge; which two Semicir- 


cles contrary turned, will make a perfect Ro- 
man S within the ring; then keeping your firſt 


large circumference, walk your Horſe about 


in your left hand, as oft as you did on your 
right ; and then change within your ring as 
you did before, to your right hand again; 
and then trot him firſt on the right hand, then 
on the left, as long as you ſhall think conveni- 
ent, either one, two, or three hours, to per- 


fect him in this leſſon; and this mult be done 


every morning and evening too, it you find 
your Horſe flothful and dull; otherwiſe you 
need not take ſo much pains with him. 
Having taught him to trot the large rings 
perfectly, which will not require above four 


or five days; then in the ſame manner and 


changes make him gallop the fame rings, ma- 
king him take up his Feet fo truly and loftily, 
that no falſhood may be perceived in his ſtroke, 
but that his inward Feet play before his out- 
ward, and each of a fide follow the other ſo 
exactly, that his gallop may appear the beſt 
grace of all his motions. „„ 
Here note: you muſt not enter him all at 


once to gallop this great ting, but by degrees; 


firſt a quarter, then a half quarter, Nc. ever 

remembring, not to ſcore him into it with the 
ſpur, but by the lightneſs and cheerfulneſs of 
your body let him paſs of his own accord into 


K 2 Helps, 
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Helps, corrections, and cheriſhings in the 


ring- turn, are as aforeſaid, the elevation of the | 
voice, and the threatning of the rod, and ſtrait. 
ning of the bridle, are good helps, which you 
mult uſe as you mult the ſpur, rod and leg, 


for timely due corrections: neither mult you 
ever cheriſh without deſert, + |» 

Having made your Horſe gallop as well as 
trot the large ring, then teach him to ſtop fair, 
comely. and without danger, after this manner: 
Firſt having cheriſht him, bring him into a 
ſwift trot forward about fifty paces: then draw 
in your bridle-band ſtraightly and ſuddenly, 
which will make him gather up his hinder 
and fore · legs together, and thereby ſtand ſtill: 
then caie your hand a little, that he may 
give backward : which if he doth, give him 
more liberty, and cheriſh him: having given 
2: little reſpit, draw in your bridle-hand, 
and make; him go back three or four paces, 
at which if heftrike, inſtantly eaſe your hand, 
and draw it up again, letting him come and 
30 till he yield and go backward: but if he 
refuſe it, let ſome perſon ſtanding by, put him 
back, and then cheriſh him, that he may know 
your intention. Thus every time you ſtop, 
make himretire, till you have perfected him in 

theſe two leſſons at one time. 
Have a care that the ground be not ſlip- 
pery where you ſtop, but firm and hard, leſt 
the Horſe apprehenfive of the danger of 
falling, 
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falling, refuſe to ſtop as you would have 
I him. 
When your Horſe can ſtop well, and retire, 
Fyou muſt then teach him to advance before, 
when he ſtoppeth ; a leſſon that carrieth much 
Asgrace and comelineſs therein; it is performed 


in this manner: After you have ſtopped your 


I Horſe without giving your hand any eaſe, lay 
 Withe calves of both your Legs hard to his ſides, 
ſhaking your Rod, and crying, Up, up; which 
though he underſtand not lat firſt, yet by fre- 


corrections as aforeſaid, he will come to un- 
Werftand your meaning. But be ſure you look 
nrrowly to the comelineſs of the advancing, 
which conſiſts in taking up his Legs both even 
opgether, bending them inward to his body; 
ext, his advance muſt not be too high, for 
ar of his coming over upon you ; but let him 
touch his hinder-loins cloſe to the ground, but 
„no means ſuffer him to ſprawl or paw with 
1 Wis Feet forward. Laſtly, he muſt not advance 
& Wir his own pleaſure (for that is a great fault) 
1 ut for yours, according to your will and 
V Emmand. „ 

„ If in advancing he riſe too high, ready to 
1 Wome over, or ſprawl, or paw; give him not 


vice or thrice with your Rod between his 
irs, and if he advanceth of his own accotd, 
5 5 K 3 T then 


quent practice, with helps, cheriſhings, and 


nly your ſpurs both together, but laſh him 


then jerk him over the knees, doing ſo as N 
often as he commits thoſe faults. Iba 

Now the uſe of advancing is this; it not I nat 
only graceth all his other leſſons, but makes cir, 
his body agil and nimble, and fits him for wit 
ready turning; it is moſt uſed at ſtopping, I till 


and then very gracefully, 
In the next place you muſt teach your Horſe 

to yerk out behind, after this manner : As 
Toon as you have made him ftop, preſently 
give him a good jerk under his belly, neat 
his flank, which will make him underſtand 
you in time, though not preſently. At firſſ 
doing cheriſh him much, and having let him 
pauſe, make him do it again, till he will d 
it as often as you will have him: but with 
all look to the comelines of his yerking, tot 
it is not graceful for him to yerk out his hin 
der-legs till his fore-legs be above rhe ground 
and ſee that he yerk not one leg farther ou 
than the other, but both being together, an 
not too high, or one leg our whilſt the othq 
is on the ground. FW 
Helps in yerking, are the conſtant ſtayin 


of his mouth on the bridle, the ſtroke of t 
Rod under his belly, or a gentle touch there 
of on his Ruwp. CR 
If he refuſe to yerk, or doth it diſorder! 
then a ſingle ſpur on that fide that is faulty 
y, continual diſeaſing him till he hat 
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; 1 Now to teach him to turn readily on both 
hands, is firſt to bring his large rings into a 
t I narrower compals, that is about four yards in 
51 circumference, walking your Horſe therein 
with all gentleneſs , and at his own plicaſure, 
g, I till he is acquainted therewith : After this, 
carry your bridle-hand conſtant, and fornewhat 
{ﬆ ſtraight, the outmoſt Reign ſtraighior thanthe 
\Y inmoſt, making the Horſe rather look from 
lv the ring, than into it; and thus trot him a- 
ai bout firſt on the one tide, then on thc other, 
nd making your changes as aforeſaid, Thus cx- 
rl erciſe him an hour and half, then ſtop and make 
in him advance three or four times together, then 
dq; retire in an even line, afterwards ſtand {till and 
thicheriſh him: Having pauſed a while to re- 
tot cover breath, exerciſe him as aforeſaid, (till 
ung endeavouring to bring his trot to all the ſwift- 
g nels and loftineſs poſſible, making him do his 
changes roundly and readily, and caufing him 
Ito lap his outmoſt leg ſo much over his in- 
moſt leg, that he may cover it more than a 
foot over : and thus exerciſe him ſeven or 
infleight days, every morning at leaſt three hours, 
and ſuffer him only to practiſe his former 
leſſons once in a Morning; in this manner 
Jyou teach your Horſe three leſſons together, 
erlflthe Terra a Terra, the Incavalere, and the Chan 
Hy bletta. 185 ; 
hai] The turn Terra a Terra in the outmoſt cir- 
cle of the ſtraight ring, and the Iucavalere 
K 4 and 
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and Chambletta in the changes, wherein he is | 


forced to lap one leg over another, or elſe to 
lift up the inmoſt Leg from the ground. 
whilſt he brings the outmoſt over it: This let- 
ſon is ſo difficult, that a compleat Horſeman 
ſhould think his Horſe hath never perfectly 
learn'd it; and therefore he muſt continually; 
practice his Horſe in treading, trotting, and 
galloping theſe narrow rings; and from thence 
to paſs them about in ground-ſalts, as from 
taking up his fore-legs from the ground both} 
together, and bringing his hinder-feer in their} 

place, and ſo paſting the King as often a5 

the ſtrength of your Horſe and your own rea- 

ſon will allow of, 3 


Thus you ſee the perfecting your Horſe in 
the large Ring will eaſily introduce him into 
the knowledge of the ſtraight Ring, and that 
brings him to turn perfectly, and ſtopping be- 
gets retiring, and retiring, advancing. 

Having brought your Horſe to this perſe- 
£tion, take off his Muſrole and Trench, and 
in their ſtead put on his head a gentle Cavezan,y 

in ſuch manner that it lie on the tender griflc! 
of his noſe ſomewhat near the upper part of 
his noſtrils; put in his mouth a ſweet {moot] 
cannon- bit, with a plain watering chain, the 
check being of a large ſize, let the Kirble be 
thick, round and large, hanging looſly upon 
his neather lip, ſo that it may entice him t- 
play therewith. 


Having 
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| Having To done, mount, caſting the left 
rein of your Cavezan over the Hor ſes right 
ſhoulder, and bear it with your thumb, with 
the reins of theBit inyourlefthand let the right 
reins of the Cavezan be caſt over his left ſhoul- 
der, and bear it with your Rod in your hand, 
and ſo rrot him forth the firſt morning about 
wo miles in the high way making him now 
and then ſtop and retire, and gather up his 
head in its due place; the next day bring him 
to his former large Rings, and perfect him 
therein with the Bit as you did with the Snaf- 
fle in all the foregoing leſſons, which is more 
eaſily done by reaſon the Bit is of better com- 
mand and of ſharper correction. 

The next thing we ſhall {peak of (to avoid 

every thing that is not very pertinent to our 
purpoſe) is the Turning- Poſt, which muſt be 
{mooth and ſtrong, and very well fixt in the 
center of the ſtraight Ring, then cauſing ſome 
perſon to ſtand at the Poſt, give him the right 
rein of your Cavezan to hold about rhe Poſt, 
and ſo walk or trot your Horſe about the fame 
as oft as you think fit on your right hand; then 
change your right rein tor your left, and do as 
before; continue thus doing till your Horſe be 
perfect in every turn. Having ſo done, teach 
him to mannage (the proper poſture for 2 
ſword) which is thus performed: Cauſe two 
Rods to be prickr in the earth, at what di- 
ſtance as you ſhall think fit from one another; 


then 
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then walk your Horſe in a ſtraight ring about 
the firſt on your right hand, paſſing him in an 
even furrow down to the other Rod, and walk 
about that alſo in a narrow Ring on your left 


hand, then thruſt him into a gentle gallop 


down the even furrow, till you come to the 
firſt Rod, and there make him ſtop (as it were) 
and advance without pauſe or intermiſſion ot 
time; thruft him forward again, beat the turn | 
Terra a Terra about on your right hand; then | 
_ gallop forth right to the other Rod, and in the 
{ame manner beat the turn about on the left 
hand; do this as often as you ſhall think con- 
venient: Though there are many ſorts of Ma- 
nagers, yet I hold but two neceſſary and uſeful, | 
and that is this already deſcribed, called Ter- 
za a Terra, and Incavalere or Chambletta, | 
As for the Career, I need | 
not ſpeak much thereof; only this, when you 

run him forth-right at full ſpeed, ſtop him 
quickly, ſuddenly, firm and cloſe on his but- 
rock, and mark that you make not your Ca- 
reer too long, nor too ſhort; the one weak- | 
ens, and the other hinders the diſcovery of | 

his true wind and courage; therefore let not 


atore-mention'd. 


the length of your Career extend above fix- 
icore Yards; and be ſure you give him 
ſome little warning by your bridle-hand, be- 
fore you ſtart him, and then ſtop him firmly 
and lirongly. 3 5 


Thus much for the War-Horſe or great 


Saddle. 05 


| h \ 
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Of the Horſe of Pleaſure. 


1 you will make your Horſe to bound aloft, 
1 -) 


ou mult firſt trot him about ſixteen yards, 


{ then ſtop him, and when he hath advanced 


twice, ſtreighten a little your Bridle-hand, and 
then give him the even ſtroke of both your 
ſpurs together hard, which at firſt will only a- 
maze him, but if he have good mettle and 
courage, he will at length rife from the ground 
by often doing it; if he doth it, though but lit- 
tle, cheriſh him very much, then let him pauſe 
and give him your ſpurs again, and if he acts 
according to your deſire cheriſh him again, 
make him do thus three or four times a day, 
till he is fo perfect that he will do it at any 
time at your ſpurs command. = 

Next, teach him to corvet thus: hollow the 


1 eround a Horſes length, where two walls joyn 


rogether, then place a ſtrong ſmooth Poſt by 
the fide of the hollownels of a Horſe's length, 
likewiſe from the wall, then over againſt the 
Poſt faſten an Iron- ring at the wall; this done, 
ride your Horſe into the hollow place, and fa. 
ſten one of the Reins of the Cavezan to the 
Ring, and the other about the Poſt, then (ha- 
ving firſt cheriſhed your Horſe) make him ad- 
vance by the help of the calves of your Legs, 
rwke or thrice together, then let him Pay 

| after 
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after this (cheriſhing him again) advance him 
half a ſcore times together, and daily encreaſe | 


his advancings, till you perceive he hath got 


ſuch a habit therein, that he will by no means 
go forward, but keeping his ground certain, 
advance both before and behind of an equal 
keight, and keep juſt and certain time with | 
the motions of your Legs; and if he raiſe | 
his hinder Legs not high enough, you muſt 
have ſome body behind, who having a rod, 


muſt gently jerk him on the fillets, ro make 
him raiſe his hinder parts. By taking this 
courſe in a few days you will ſo teach your 
Horſe to corvet, that without any helps at 
any time and place, you may make him cor- 
vet at your pleaſure. -* * 
I need not ſpeak of the Capriole, fince it 
is the ſame manner of motion as the Corver, 
only it is done forward, gaining ground in 
the falt raiſing his hinder parts as high or 
higher than the foremoſt. . 

If you would have your Horſe go ſide- 
long on any hand, you mult draw up your 
bridle-hand ſtraight, and if you would have 


him go on the right hand, lay your left rein 
cloſe to his neck, and the calf of your Leg 


cloſe to his ſide, making him put his left Leg 
over his right, then turning your Rod back- 
ward, gently jerking him on the left hinder- 
thigh, make him bring his hinder parts to the 
right ſide alſo, and ſtand in an even line as ar 

| the 
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the firſt, then make him remove his fore- 
parts more than before, ſo that he may as it 
were croſs over the even line, and then make 
him bring his binder part after, and ſtand in 
Jan even line again, and this do till by practice 
1 he will move his fore- parts and hinder- parts 
I both together, and go, ſide- long as far as you 
I pleaſe; and if you would have him go on 
the left hand, do as before. 

1 To conclude, theſe are the moſt material 
Leſſons requiſite to be taught any Horſe 
I whatever, either for ſervice or pleaſure, which 
Jif taught your Horſe with care and patience, 
you may conclude your Horſe perfect and 
compleat. But be ſure you obſerve this, that 
Iwhatſoever Leſſon your Horſe is moſt im- 
perfect in, with that Leſſon ever when you 
Iride begin and end with it; repeating every 
Jone over, more or leſs, leſt want of uſe 

breed forgetfulneſs, and forgetfulneſs abſolute 
ſignorance. 5 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of RACING. 
* the compleating 2 Gentleman's de. 
1 light in the Art of Racing, he is to take 


ſpecial cognipance of theſe ſubſequent Rules 
and Orders... Wy LS 


Firſt, He is to conſider what is the moſt 


convenient time to take his Horſe from graſs, 
which is about Bartholomew. tide, the day be- 
ing dry, fair, and pleaſant; as ſoon as he is 
taken up, let him ſtand all that night in ſome 


convenient dry place to empty his body; 


the next day put him into a ſtable, and 


feed him with wheat-ſtraw, but no lon- ſol 


ger ; for though the Rule be good in taking 
up Horſes bellies after this manner, yet if you 
exceed your time in ſo doing, this ſtraw will 
ſtraighten his guts, heat his liver, and hurt 


his blood; therefore what you want in ſtraw } 


let it be ſupplied by riding him forth to wa- 
ter morning and evening, airings, and other 
moderate. exerciſe. And for his food, ler it 
be good old ſweet Hay, and cloth him ac- 


cording to the weather and temper of his Jl 


body; 
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body; for as the Year grows colder, and 


thereby you find his hair riſe and ſtare about 


his neck, flanks, or other parts, then add a 


wollen cloth, or more if need require, till 
his hair fall ſmooth. Where note, That a 
rough coat ſhews want of cloth, and a ſmooth 
coat cloth enough. © 


A Race- horſe ought to be dreſt in his reſt- 
ing days twice a day, b#fore his morning 
and evening watering; and muſt be done 
after this mannner : Curry him from the 
tips of his ears ro the ſetting on of his tail, 
all his body entirely over with an Iron-Comb, 
his Legs under the knees and gambrels excep- 
ted; then duſt him and curry him high a- 
gain all over with a round bruſh of briſtles, 
then duſt him the ſecond time, and rub all. 
the looſe hair off with your hands dipt in 
fair water, and continue rubbing till he is 
as dry as at firſt, then rub every parr 
of him with a hair cloth, and laſtly rub 
him all over with a white linnen cloth ; 
then pick his eyes, noſtrils, ſheath, cods, 
tuel, and feet very clean, then cloath him 
and ſtop him round with wiſps. 


There is no better water for a Race-horſe, 


than a running River or clear Spring, about 
2 mile and half from the ſtable, near ſome 
level ground, where you may gallop him af- 
terwards, having ſcop'd him a lictle, bring 
him to the water again, then ſcope him and 

„ bring 
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ter in the morning, an hour after mid-day, 
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bring him again, ſo often till he refuſe to 


drink more for that time; after this, walk 
him home; cloth and ſtop him up round 


with great ſoft wiſps, and having ſtood an 


hour upon the bridlg-feed him with ſweer 
ſound Oats, either” dryed by age or art: 
I& your Horſe be low of fleſh, or. hath a 
bad ſtomack, add one third of Beans to two 
parts of Oats, and that will recover both. _ 

The next food you ſhall give him ſhall be 


better and ſtronger, and it is bread, which 


you muſt make after this manner: take, two 


| buſhels of beans, and one of wheat, and grind 
them together, then boulg: through a fine 
Range the quantity of half a buſhel of pure 
meal, and bake it in three loaves, and the 


reſt ſift through a Meal - ſieve, and knead it 
with water and good ſtore of Barm, and 
bake it in great loaves ; with the courſer 
bread feed your Runner in his reſting days, 
and with the finer againſt the days of his ex- 
Sei and geg 4 
The times of his feeding, upon the days of 
his reſt, muſt be after his coming from wa- 


after his evening watering, and at ten a clock 
at night; but upon his labouring days, 
two hours after he is throughly cold, out- 


wardly and inwardly, afterwards as afore-| 
e. „„ 


Let his Hay be dry and ſhort; if it be 
| 7 =... 01 
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ſweet no matter how courſe it is, for if it ' 
be rough it will ſcowre his teeth. As for the 
proportion of his food, I need nor preſcribe - 
1 quantity, ſince you muſt allow him accord- 
ing to the goodneſs and badneis of his Ro- 


Imach: -. | 


His exerciſe ought to be thrice a week, agd 
it muſt be more or leſs according to the con- 
dition of his body; for if it be foul, exerciſe , 
him moderately to break his greaſe ; if cltan, 
you may do as you think fit, having a care 
that you diſcourage him not, nor ahate his 
mettle ; and after every exerciſe, give him that 
night, or the next morning, a ſcouring; the 


beſt I know to purge a Horſe from all greaſe, 


glut, or filth whatever, is this, take three 
ounces of Anniſceds, fix drams of Cummin- 
ſeeds, a dram and halt of Carthamus, two 
drams of Fenupreek-ſeed, and of Brimſtone an 
ounce and a half; beat all theſe to a fine pow- 
der, and ſearſe them; then take of Saller-ov Mir 
ſomewhat more than a pint, a pound and hal 

of Honey, and a portle of white Wine, rhen 


with fine white Meal knead it well into a 


ſtrong paſte, and keep it by you, it will laſt 
4 long time; when you uſe ir, diſſolve a ball 
thereof in a Pail of fair water, and give it 


| him to drink after exerciſe, in the dark, left 
diſcolouring the water, the Horſe refuſe to 


drink. This is an excellent ſcouring, and a 
remedy for all internal diſtempers. = 
: L Now 
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Now after exerciſe, cool him a little abroad 
before you bring him home, then houſe him 
and litter him well, rubbing him with dry 


Clothes till there be never a wet hair about 


him, then cloth and whiſp him round. 


Here note, before you air your Horſe, it 
wi be requiſite to break a raw Egg into his 
mouth, for it will add to his wind. It he be 
fat, air him before Sun-riſeand after Sun-ſet 
but it lean, let him have as much comfort of 
the Sun as you can. Courſing in his clothes 
ſometimes to make him ſweat is not irrequi- 
lite, ſo it be moderately done; but when 


without his Clothes, let it be ſharp and 


{witt..- 


Let his body be empty before he courſe; and 
to waſh his tongue and noſtrils with Vinegar, 
or to piſs in his mouth e're you back him, 


Vs wholeſom; having courſt him, cloth him, 


er he hath taken breath, and ride him home 


To be ſhort, what is here defective in the 
right ordering of a Race-Horſe, your own 
judgments may eaſily ſupply, All that you 


have to do, is to be careful when to take 


him up, how to cloth him and dreſs him, 
when and how to feed and water, what and 


how much exercile is requilite either by air- 


Of Racing. 
ing or by courſing, and his ordering af- 
ter exerciſe, and what ſcowrings are moſt 
requifite; and that I may add a little 
more to your knowledge, and conclude 
this ſubject, take theſe general Rules and 
Inſtructions. 


1. Courſe not your Horſe hard at leaſt. 
four or five days before you run your match, 
leſt the ſoreneſs of his Limbs abate his. 
ſpeed. 


2. Except your Horſe be a foul feeder 
muzzle him not above two or three Nights 
before his match, and the Night before his 


bloody courſes. 


” + 
3. As you give your Horſe gentle cour- 
ſes, give him ſharp ones too, that he may 


as well find comfort as diſpleaſure there- 
on.” | 


4. Upon the match-day let your Horſe be 


empty, and that he take his reſt und iſturbed 


till you lead him our, 

5. Shoo your Horſe every day before you 
ran him, that the pain of the Hammers 
knocks may be out of his Feet. 


L 2 6. Saddle 
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6, Saddle your Horſe on the Race-day in 
the ſtable before you lead him forth, ind fx for « 
both the Pannel and the Girths to his backlto tt 
and ſides with Shoo-makers wax, to prevent mak: 
all dangers. an Cc 

| on t 

7. Lead your Horſe to his courl with all be i. 
gentleneſs, and give him leave to ſmell to o- ters 
ther Horſes dung, that thereby he may be ak 
enticed to Role and empty his body as he 
GOES. 


8. Laſtly, When you come to the place 
where you muſt ſtart, firſt rub his limbs well, 


then uncloath him, then take his back, and mor 
the word given, ſtart him with all gentle. act: 


neis and quietnels that may, leſt doing any 
thing rafhly, you choak him in his own 


wind. 


A Race-horſe ought to have all the fineſt 


ps <p that may be, bur above all things he 


mult be nimble, quick, and fiery, apt to flye 
with the leaſt motion. Long ſhapes are to- 


lerably gocd, for though they ſhew weakneſs, 


vet chey aſſure ſudden Pony The beſt horſe | 
& 7 th 'S uſe is the Arabian 7 or his 


PEAS 


Wt. much. better 


Ay in g laid you dann all the advantages 5 
: tor 


ks 
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for ordering your Racer, from his taking up, 
Ito the day of his running, I hope you will 
make ſuch good uſe of them, that if upon 

an equal match you ſhould lay your money 

on the heels of your Horſe thus ordered, 
pe ſhall be ſo far from kicking away his Ma- 
ters ſtake, that the nimbleneſs of his feet ſhall 
make it double. 


I might here inſert the many ſubtilties and 


ticks there are uſed in making a Match, the 


ce kraft of the Betters, with the knavery of the 
U. Riders, but that they are now too generally 
ad Inown by the woful experience of too many 
e. Facing- looſers. 


* _— r 9 3 th. 5 


dextrous and ſpeedy ways to kill and deftroyſ hi: 
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Mooting in the Long - bow. 


CHAP. XXXVI. a 


| te 
Of ARCHE RT. 5 
| a 


Rehery, as it is a recreation, fo it hath it 
been heretofore, and is ſtill in ſome 
parts of the World very uſeful in military 
affairs but now quite laid aſide by Engli/i Ut: 
men for fighting, there being found opt morg fo 


in 
| . art 
Vet it is not ſo laid aſide, but that it if dra 


one another. 


uſed by ſome for paſtime, either at Buts oof 


Rovers, and ſhould not be forgotten by Ci anc 
tizens, as appears by the continuance of thai ite 
ancient cuſtom for every Lord Mayor to ſeſ the 
the prize performed by ſhooting annually with left 
the pound Arrow. to 
| | 2 Out 
Certainly this ſhooting in the long Bow || 


very healthful for the body, by extending th 


Limbs, and making them pliant; and it hat] Yev 


been neceflary for a Commonwealth, in thor 


defence and preſervation of the Countryſ wh 

but fince it is ſo little uſed now a days, I ſha 

abbreviate my diſcourſe. gs 
There are theſe Rules to be obſerved PI 


Furl 
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Firſt, He muſt have a good eye to behold 
and diſcern his mark; and knowing: judgment 
to underſtand the diſtance of ground, to take 
the true advantage of a ſide-wind, and to 
| know in what compaſs his Arrow mult fly; 
and a quick dexterity, to give his ſhaſt a 
th} ſtrong, ſharp, and ſudden looſe. 


yl Secondly, He muſt in the action it ſelf 
A ſtand fair and upright with his body; his left 
q foot a convenient ſtride before his right, both 
his hams ſtiff, his left arm holding his Bow | 
in the midſt, ſtretch ſtraight out, and his right 
farm with his firſt three fingers and his thumb 
it i drawing the ſtring to his right ear, the notch 
; og of his Arrow reſting between his tore-finger 
Ciſ and middle-finger of his right hand, and the 
tha ſteel of his Arrow below the feathers upon 
ſei the middle knuckle of his fore-finger on his 
with left hand; he ſhall draw his Arrow cloſe up 
to the head, and deliver on the inſtant, with 
| out hanging on the ſtring, ry 


W . 
> thi The beſt Bow is either Spaniſh or Engli/h 
hat] Yew; the beſt Shaft is of Burch, Sugar-cheſt, 
| thor Brazel, and the beft Feathers gray or 
ntry] white. I” 

[ ſha 


I There are three Marks to ſly 
1 HPricks, or Rovers, # 


r at, Puts, 
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The firſt is a level mark, and therefore 
you mult have a ſtrong Arrow with a broad 
feather, 


The ſecond is a mark of ſome compaſs, 
yet moſt certain in the diſtance, therefore 
you muſt have nimble ſtrong Arrows, with 
a middle teather, all of one weight and fly- 


ing. 


The laſt, which is the Nover, is uncertain, 
ſometimes longer, ſometimes ſhorter, and 
therefore requires Arrows lighter or heavier. 
according to the diſtance of ſhooting. 


If you want ftrength, by debilitation in 
the Arm or Back, you may reap the ſame 
pleaſure by uſing the Croſs - Bow, with 
which you may ſhoot at Þuts, Pricks, or 
Rovers. 85 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 
Of Cock-Fightizg, 


Ocking is 2 ſhort or paſtime fo full of 


C delight and pleaſure, that I know not 


any Game in that reſpect is to be preferred 
before it, and ſince the Fighting-Cock hath 
gain d ſo great an eſtimation among the Gen- 
try, in reſpect to this noble recreation, I ſhall 
here propoſe it before ail the other Games, 


| of which I have afore ſuccinctly diſcourſed ; 


that therefore I may methodically give in- 


ſtructions to ſuch as are unexperienced, and 


add more knowledge to ſuch who have al- 
ready gain'd a competent proficiency in this 
pleaſing Art, I ſhall as briefly as I can give 
you information how you ſhall chuſe, breed, 


and diet the Fighting-Cock, with what choice 


Secrets are thereunto belonging, in order 


| thus, 
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Of the Choice of the Fighting-Cock. 


TN the election of a Fighting-Cock there 
ate Four things principally to be confi- | 
dered, and they are Shape, Colour, Courage, 


nd Sharp- Heel. 


Firſt, as to his Shape, you muſt not chuſe 
him neither too ſmall, nor too large; the 


firſt is weak and tedious in his fighting, and 


the other unweildy and not active, and both 


very difficult to be matched; wherefore the 


middle: ſz d Cock is the proper choice for 
your purpoſe, being eaſily matcht, and is 


both ſtrong an nimble. 


His Head ought to be ſmall, with a quick 
large, eye, and a ſtrong back, and (as Maſter | 


Aarkham obſerves) muſt be crockt and big 
ar the ſetting on, and in colour ſuitable to 
the plume of his Feathers, whether black, yel- 


low or reddiſh, c. The beam of his Leg 


muſt be very ſtrong, and according to his 
plume, blew, gray, or yellow, his Spurs rough, 


long, and ſharp, a little bending an looking 


inward. 


Secondly, his Colous ought to be either 
Bray 


„ 
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gray, yellow, or red, with a black breaſt; 
not but that there are many other colourd 
pyles very excellent good, which you muſt 
find out by practice and obſervation, but the 
three former by the experience of moſt found 
ever the beſt, the pide pyle may paſs indiffe- 
rently, but the white and dun are rarely found 


good for any thing. 


Here note, That if your Cocks neck be in- 


veſted with a ſcarlet complexion it is a ſign 
he is ſtrong, luſty and couragious ; but on the 
contrary, if pale and wan, it denotes the Cock 
to be faint, and in health detective. 


Thirdly, you may know his courage by his 
proud upright ſtanding, and ſtately tread in 


walking, and if he croweth very trequently 


in the Pen, it is a couragious demonſtration. 


Fourthly and laſtly, his narrow-heel or 
ſharpneſs of heel is known no other-ways 
than by obſervation in fighting, and that is 
when upon every rifing he ſo hits that he 
extracts blood from his opponent, gilding his 
Spurs continually and every blow threatning 


immediate death to his adverſary. 


Here note, That it is the opinion of the 
beſt Coch. Maſters, that a ſharp-heel'd Cock 


though he be ſomewhat falſe, is better than a 
true 
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true Cock with a dull heel; and the reaſon 


is this, the one fights long but ſeldom wounds, 
the other carrieth a heel ſo fatal that every 
moment produceth an expectation of the Bat- 


tails concluſion ; and though he is not 10 har- 


dy as to endure the utmoſt hewing, ſo com- 


monly there is little occaſion for it, being a 


quick diſpatcher of his buſineſs ; now ſhould 
your Cock prove both hardy and narrow 
neel'd, he is then the beſt Cock you can make 
choice of. | 


To conclude, make your choice of ſuch a 
one that is of Shape ſtrong, of Colour good, 
of Valour true, and of Heel ſharp and ready. 


pO PINS 
Lend 
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How to breed a Cock of the Game. 


Hatever you do, let your Hen be of 


y Y a good complexion, that is to ſay, 


rightly plummed, as black, brown, ſpeckt, gray 


gtiſſel, or yellowiſh ; theſe are the right and 


proper colours for a Hen of the Game; and 
if ſhe be tufted on the crown it is ſo much 
the better, for that argues courage and reaſo- 


lution, and if ſhe have the addition of wea- 


pons they conduce very much to her excel - 
Iency. 


Let 


800 CC 
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Let her body be large and well poked be- 
hind for the production of large Eggs, you 
will do well to obſerve how ſhe behaveth her 
ſelf to her Chickens, whether friendly or fro 
wardly, and take eſpecial notice of her car. 
riage and deportment among other Hens, 
ſhe will receive abuſes from them withour re og 
venge, or ſhow any thing of Cowardice, va- 


lue her not, for you may aſſure your ſelt her 
Chickens will be good for nothing, 


By the way take his obſervation, confir- 
med by the opinions of the beſt Cock- Maſters 
both ancient and modern, that a right Hen 
of the Game from aDunghill Cock will bring 
forth very good Chickens, bur the beft Cock 


| from a Dunghill-Hen will never get a Bird 


that's fit for the Game: wherefore if you intend 
to have a good breed get pertect Cocks for 


| your perfect Hens. 


The beſt ſeaſon for breeding is from the 


encreaſe of the Moon in February, to the en- 


creaſe of the ſame in March. Let her Neſt 
bel placed that ſhe may not be diſturbed 
by the ſight of any other Fowl, which fre- 
| quently ſo raiſeth her choler that the Eggs are 
in great danger ; let the compolure of her 
Nelt be made of ſoft ſweet ſtraw, and Jet it 
ſtand in ſome warm place, for ſhe i is a Bird 
that is very tender. _ 
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The next thing that you are to obſerve is, 
whether ſhe turn her Eggs often or not, if 
ſhe is remiſs therein, you muſt ſupply her du- 
ty, but if ſhe ſave you the labour, prize her 
more than ordinary. And that ſhe may not 
ſtraggle too 5 from her Eggs being necefſi- 
tated to ſeek abroad for food, and ſo cool 
her Eggs, it will be altogether neceſſary for 
you to ſet by her ſuch neceſſary food as you 
ſhall think fit with ſome fair water; and that 
ſhe may bathe and trim her ſelf at her pleaſure 
in the place where ſhe ſitteth let there be ſand, 
gravel and aſhes finely ſifted. 


The Hen hatcheth her Chickens commonly 


after one and twenty days; obſerve in the 
| hatching to take thoſe newly hatched, and 


wrapping them in wool keep them warm by 
a fre-fide till the reſt are diſcloſed , being all 
hatcht put them under the Hen, and be ſure 


to keep her warm, and ſufter not your Hen 


and Chickens to ſtraggle a broad till they are 
above three weaks old; and let the Room 
wherein they walk be boarded,” for all other 
Flours are either too moiſt or too cold. 


Let their Walk be in ſome Graſs-court or 
. Green-place, after they are a month old, that 
they may have the benefit of feeding on 
Worms, and now and then to ſcowre them- 
ſelves with Graſs and Chick-weed, but be 

„ | careful 
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careful they come not near Puddles or filthy 


places, for they engender in birds of this na- 
ture venemous diſtempers, which commonly 


prove fatal; for the prevention of ſuch ma- 


ladies by way of antidote give them every 
morning before they range abroad, the blades 
of Leeks chopt or minced ſmall and mingled 
among their uſual diet; allo it will be requi- 
ſite to purfume their room with burnt Penny- 
royal or Roſemary. 


Obſerve to take this courſe till their Sexes 
are diſtinguiſhable; as ſoon as the Comb or 
Wattles are diſcernable, or plainly viſible to 
the eye, cut them away, and anoint the ſore 
place with ſweet butter, till it be whole, 
The reaſons why their Combs or Wattles 
ſhould be cut ſo ſoon, are theſe, Firſt if you 
let them grow till they arrive to their full 
bigneſs, and then cut them, there will follow 
a great flux of blood, and the leaſt loſs of 
blood in feather'd fowl is very dangerous; 
if much, frequently mortal; moreover to let 


them grew thus, cauſeth gouty thick heads, 


with great lumps ; whereas if you rake them 
oft berime as aforeſaid, they will have Heads 
inely ſmall, ſmooth and ſlender. 


The time of the ſeparation of the Cock- 


Chickens is when they. begin to fight with 


and peck one another, till which time you 
may 
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may let them walk with the Hen promiſcu- {| « 
oully together, but afterwards let their Walks Jif 
be apart, and that Walk is beft where he [for 
may ſecurely and privately enjoy his Hens the 
without the diſturbance and annoyance of other Iſoo 
Cocks, for which purpoſe walks at Wind- Fare 
mills, Water-mills, Grange houſes, Lodges in Jon 
Parks, and Coney-Warrens, are very good [lon 
Walks, but that the later is ſomewhat dange- [he 
tous, being too frequently haunted with Pole- [beſt 
cats, and other vermin. 

| . 


Let the place of feeding be as near as you [he i 
can on ſoft dry ground, or on boards if the land 
place be harder, as on paved earth, or floors fight 
palaiſter'd, it will ſo weaken and blunt their ſpara 

beaks, that they will be unable to hold faſt. may 

1 rage 

Here note, That any white Corn is good ond 
for a Cock in his Walk, and ſo are white-| 
breed toſts ſteeped in drink, or man's urine] In 
which will both ſcowre and cool them in Cock 
wardly. VV gripe 

Let not above three Hens walk with youſout i 
Cock, for ſheuld you fuffer more, the wilſfor by 
tread too much by reaton of the heat of theiſheeÞPd 
nature, and by often treading they will conkknow 
{ame their ſtrength, and become ſo debilitqa Coy 
ted, that though they have courage enoughis to 
yer they have nah ſtrength to perform theſches 
parts as they* ought to do in a battel. [inches 
5 _ Obſern 
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Obſerve the crowing of your Chickens 


if you find them crow too ſoon, that is be- 
fore 11x months old or unſeafonably, and that 
Itheir crowing is clear and loud, fir chem as 
ſſoon as you can for the Pot or Spit, for they 
lare infallible ſigns of cowardiſe and falſhood - 
gon the contrary the true and perfect Cock is 


long before he obtains his voice, and wien 
- ſhe hath got it, obſerves his hours with the 


- [beſt judgment. 


Suffer not your Cock to fight 2 battle till 
u [he is compleat and perfect in every Member, 


e land that is when he is two years old; for to 


rs fight him when his Spurs are but Warts com- 
ir|paratively, is no ſign of diſcretion, for you 
may then probably know his valour and cou- 
rage, but you cannot know his worth and 
»d[goodnels. ; 
te 
e In eſpecial manner take care that your 
n)Cocks Rooſting-Perch be not too ſmall in thc 
gripe, or ſo ill placed that he cannot fit with- 
»uJout ſtradling, or if it be crocked it is bad, 
vilffor by theſe means, 2 Coch will be uneven 
eijheePd, and conſequently wo good ſtriker ; and 
oniknow that a Perch either maketh or marreth 
irala Cock; to remedy or prevent ſuch faults, 
ghis to have in your rooſt a row of little Per- 
neſches about eight inches in length, and ten 
inches from the ground, that the Cock may 
oo won rn of with 
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162 
with more facility aſcend, and being up, is, 


of Cock-Fighting: 


forced to keep his Legs near together: and 
here take notice of this maxim amongſt the 
beft Cock-breeders, That the Cock which is a 


cloſe fitter, is ever a narrow ſtriker, , 


Let the foot-ſtool of the Perch be round 
and ſmooth - about the thickneſs of a man's 


arm, or if you will have the beſt form for 


a Peach, go viſit the houſes of ,the moſt skil- 
ful Cock-maſters, and from them all gather 
what is moſt neceſſary for your purpoſe by 
making inſpection into their feeding-pens and 


other places; and let the ground underneath 
the Perch be ſoft, for otherwiſe when he 


leaps down, he will be apt on a rough and 
hard ground to hurt his feet, inſomuch that 
they will grow knotty and gouty. 


- a 4 * 
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Of dieting and ordering a Cock for 
Battel. | | | 


N. the dieting and ordering of a Cock for 
Battle conſiſteth all the ſubſtance of pro- 

fit and pleaſure ; and therefore your cunning, 
Cock-merchants are very cautious of divulg- 
ing the ſecrets (as they call them) of diet- 
. E 128 
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ing, for on that depends the winning or lo- N 
10 fing of the Battle, they knowing very well 
e that the beſt Cock undieted is unable to en- 
a counter the worſt that is dieted ; ler others 
be as niggardly as they pleaſe of their expe- 
rience and obſervations, for my part I ſhall 
abe free and ſcorn to conceal any thing that 
S may tend to the propagation of the Art and 
Ty Myſtery of Cock- fighting; wherefore as to 
the dieting and ordering of Fighting Cocks 
take theſe Inſtructions following. 


time till the latter end of May Cocking is 
ſeaſonable and in requeſt, the Summer ſea- 


1. 
r 
: The time of taking up your Cocks is 2. 
E 
d 
it] ſon being improper by reaſon of its great 


bout the latter end of Auguſt, for from that |; 


2 


heat. 
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Having taken them up, view them well, 
and ſee that they are ſound, hard feather d, 
and full ſumm'd, that is having all their fea- 
thers compleat, then put them into ſeveral 
pens having a moving Perch therein, to ſer 
it at which corner of the Perch you think 
molt convenient ; the faſhion and form of 
X | theſe pens you may have at the houſe of any 
)- | Cocker, and therefore 1 ſhall give you no 
> directions how to make them; only be advi- 
z- | fed to keep your Pens clean, and let not your 
t- | Cocks want either Meat or Water. 

i M 2 For 
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For the firſt four days after your Cock is 
pend, feed him with the crumb of old Man- 
chet cut into ſquare bits about a handful at a 
time, and feed him thrice a day therewith, 
that is at Sun-rihing, when the Sun is in his 
Meridian, and at Sun-ſetting, and let his wa- 
ter be from the coldeſt Spring you can get 


it. 


Having fed your Cock thus four days, or 
Jo long till you think he hath purg'd himſelf 
of his corn, worms, gravel, and other courſe 
feeding, then in the morning take him out 
of the Pen and let him Sparr a while with 


another Cock, Sparring is after this manner: 


Cover each of your Cocks heels with a pair 
of Hots made of bombaſted rolls of Leather, 
ſo covering the Spurs that they cannot bruiſe 
or wound one another, and ſo ſetting them 


down on ſtraw in a Room, or green-graſs a- 


broad, let them fight a good while, but by 
no means fſufter them to draw blood of one 
another; the benefit that accrues hereby is 
this, it heateth and chafeth their bodies, and 


it breaketh the fat and the glut that is with- 


in them, and adapts it for purgation. 


Having Sparred as much as is ſufficient, 
which you may know when you ſee them 
Pant and grow weary, then take them up, 
and taking oft their Hots give them a Dia- 
| 7 3 phoretick 
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phoretick or ſweating after this manner: You 
muſt put them in deep ſtraw-baskets made for 
the purpoſe, or for want of them take a 
couple of Cocking-bags and fill thele with 
ſtraw half ways, then put in your Cocks ſe- 
verally, and cover them over with ſtraw to 
the top, then ſhut down the lids and let them 
ſweat; bur do not forget to give them firſt 
ſome white Sugar- candy, chopt Rolemary, and 
Butter mingled and incorporated together, let 
the quantity be about the bigneſs of a Wal- 
nut, by ſo doing you will cleanſe him of his 
- | greaſe, increaſe his ſtrength, and prolong his [ 
1; | breath. | | 2 | 


r Towards four or five a clock in the even- ih 
„ing take them out of their Stoves, and having jj 
> | lickr their eyes and head with your tongue, I: 


1 | put them into their Pens, and having filled 1 
- | their Troughs with ſquare- cut-manchet, piſs l 
y | therein and let rhem feed whilſt the Urine is 140 
e | hot; for this will cauſe their ſcouring to ; 
is | work, and will wonderfully cleanſe both head | 


d and body. 4 
1 5 8 5 
Alfter this, diet your Cocks with a Bread 1s 
made after this manner: Of Wheat-meal, and 1] 

t,] Oat-meal Flower, take of each a Gallon, and 110 


n | knead them into a ſtiff paſte, with Ale, the 
>, | whites of half a {core Eggs, and ſome Butter; 
a- | having wrought the Dough very well, make it 
kc M3 into 
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into broad thick Cakes, and when they are 
four days old, cut them into ſquare ws & 


I will not adviſc you to ule (as ſome impr 


dentiy do) Liquoriſh, Anniſeeds, or rather 
hot Spices abou your foreſaid Ingredients : 
for they will make a Cock ſo hot at the 
heart, that upon the concluding of the Battle, 
he will be ſuffocated and overcome with his 
own heat. In ſhort, that food is beſt which 
is molt conſentaneous to his own natural 
feeding. 


The ſecond day after his ſparring, take your 


Cock into a fair green Cloſe, and having a 


Dunzhill Cock in your arms, ſhow it him, 
and then run from him, that thereby you may 
intice him to follow, you permitting him to 


have now and then a blow, and thus chace 


him up and down about half an hour; when 
he begins to pant, being well heated, ta ke 
him up and carry him home, and give him 


this icouring z take half a pound of freſh But- 


ter, and beat it in a Mortar with the leaves 
of Herb of Grace, Fhſop and Roſemary, till rhey 
ail look like a green Slave, give him thereof 
a piece as big as a Walnut, and then ſtove 
him as aforeſaid till evening, and then feed 
him according bo former preſcription, 


The next day by him feed and reſt, and ſparr 
him the next day alter; thus do every-other | . 
day | 
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day for the firſt fortnight, either ſparring * 1 


chacing, and after every heat a ſcouring, which 
will keep him from being taint and purſie. 


Feed him the ſecond fortnight as you did 
the firſt, but you mult not ſparr him or chaſe 
him above twice a week, obſerving ſtill, that 
if you heat him much, you mult ſtove him 
long and pive hima greater quantity of ſcow- 
ring. When well in breath, {light heats, ſmall 
ſcowrings, and little ſtoving will ſerve the 


turn. e | | Fe þ 
| The third fortnight (which is a time ſuffici- 4 
, | ent for ordering a Cock for the Battle) you |} 
' | muſt feed him as aforeſaid, but you mult not ö | | 
\ | ſparr him at all for fear of making his head 9 
; | ſore, but you may moderately chaſe him twice 4 
| | or thrice in that time as aforeſaid, then give 6 
> | him his ſcowring rolled well in brown Sugar- | 
1 | Candy which will prevent the ſcowring from * 
- | making the Cock fick ; now may you let him 5 
5 | fight, having firſt let him reſt four days, ob- 1 
1 ſerving that he come empty into the Pit. | j 
) 1 5 | THY F | 
d 13 
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The Right way of Cock-matching. 


F all things have a ſpecial care how YOu 


Match your Cock; for ſhould you feed 


your Cock with never ſo much circumſpect 
Care and Prudence, it will avail nothing if 
your Cock be over-matchr, 


In Matching take notice of theſe two 
things; firſt, rhe length of Cocks, ſecondly, 
the ſtrength of Cocks; for the length, if your 
Adverſaries Cock be too long, yours ſhall 


hardly catch his head, and ſo be uncapable of 


indangering eye or life; and if he be the 


ſtronger he will overbear your Cock, and 
not ſuffer him to riſe or ſtrike with any ad- 


vantage. 


The length you may judge of by the eye, 
when you gripe the Cock by the waſte, and 


make him ſhoot out his legs in which poſture 
you ſhall ſee the utmoſt of his height, and ſo 
compare them together, being herein gover- 
ned by your judgment, his ſtrength is known 
by the thickneſs of his body. Take this for 
a Rule, That a Cock is ever held the ſtrong- 


, which is the largeſt in the garth, 


You | 


u 
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You ſhall know the dimenſion of the garth 
by the meaſure of your hands, griping the 


Cock about from the points of your great 


finger to the joynts of your thumbs; and ei- 
ther of theſe advantages by no means give 


your Adverſary ; if you doubt loſs in the 


one be ſure to gain in the other: for the 
weak long Cock will riſe at more eaſe, and 
the ſhort ſtrong Cock will give the ſurer 
blow, LIN 


How to prepare Cocks for Fight- 


Clnce all Cocks are not caſt in one mould 


the advantages on either fide muſt be re- 
conciled by matching; and having made an 


equal Match as pear as you can, you muſt thus 
pepare him to fight. 5 
Firſt, with a pair of fine Cock- ſhears cut all 
his main off cloſe unto his neck, from the head 
to the ſetting on of the ſhoulders; Secondly, 


clip off all the feathers from the tail cloſe tohis 


rump, the redder it appears the better is the 
Cock in condition. Thirdly, take his wings 
and ſpread them forth by the length of the firſt 


riſing feather, and clip the reſt {lope-wiſe with 
ſharp points, that in his riſing he may there- 
with endanger an eye of his adverfary. Fourth- 
ly, ſcrape, ſmooth, and ſharpen his Spurs with 
2 Pen-knite. Fifthly and laſtly, ſee that there 


be no fearhers on the Crown of his head for 


ts 
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his adverſary to take hold of; then with your 
ſpittle, moiſtening his head all over, turn him 
into the Pit to move his fortune. 


| How to order Cocks after Battle, and how 


zo cure Wounds, . 


THe Battle being ended, immediately 

L ſearch your Cocks wounds, as many as 
you can find, ſuck the Blood out of them, 
then waſh them well with warm urine, and 
that will keep them from rankling ; after this 
give him a roll or two of your beſt ſcouring 
and ſo ſtove him up as hor as you can for that 
night; in the morning, if you find his head 
Twell'd, you muſt ſuck his wounds again; and 
bath them again, with warm.urine, then take 


the powder of herb Robert, and put it into a fine | 


bag, and pounce his wounds therewith ; after 


this give hima good handful of bread to eat | 


our of warm urine, and fo put him into the 


Rove again, and let him not feel the Air till 


the ſwelling be fallen. 


If ke hath received any hurt in his eye, then 


take a leaf or two of right ground Ivy, that 


which grows in little tufts in the bottom of 


Hedges, and hath a little rough leaf; I ſay, take 
this Ivy and chew it in your mouth, and ſpit 
the juyce into the eye of the Cock, and wary 

„ r wil 
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will not only cure the preſent Malady, but 1] 


prevent the growth of Films, Haws, Warts, or 
the like, deſtructive to the eye-ſight. 


If after you have put out your wounded 
Cocks to their Walks, and viliting them a 
Month or two after, if you find about their | 
head any ſwollen bunches hard and blackiſh at bf 
one end, you may thea conclude in ſuch bun- | 
ches there are unſound cores, which muſt be | 
opened and cruſht out with your thumbs ; 3 
and after this, you muſt ſuck out the corrup- 
tion, and filling the holes full of freſh But- 0 
ter, you need not doubt a Cure. © 1 


hs. dl LH 


Cures for ſome Diſtempers in a Cock, 
Chick, or Hen of the Game. 


r 2 


Fee 


f fo Pip is a white thin ſcale growing on 
the tip of the tongue, by which means 
Poultry in general cannot feed, it is very viſible 
to the eye, and pruceedeth from foul feeding or 
want of water; it is cured by pulling off the 
ſcales with your nail, and rubbing the tongue 
with alt. 


| | | | ai 
The Roop is a filthy boyl or ſwelling on the F 
rump of the Cock, Hen, Cc. and will corrupt iq; 
the whole body. It is known by the ſtaring. 
and turning back of the feathers, For the 
$7 Cure, 
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/ cock Figbting- 
cure, you muſt pull away the feathers, and 


open the ſore to thruſt out the core, then waſh 
the place with water and ſalt, the Cure is ef- 


fected. P 


If your Cock or Hen have the flux which 


hapneth by eating too much moiſt meat, you 
may cure them by giving them ſcalded Peaſe- 

bran; but if they cannot mute, anoint their 
vents, and give them corn ſteept in Man's 


Urine. 


Lice is a common infirmity among them, 


proceeding from corrupt food, or tor want 


of bathing, in Sand-Aſhes or the like; this 
Malady you muſt cure in taking Pepper bea- 
ten to powder, and mixing it with warm 
water, waſh them therewith. If they are 


troubled. with fore Eyes, taking a leaf or 
two of Ground-Ivy, and chawing it well 
in your mouth, ſpit the juice thereof into 
their Eyes, and it will preſently heal. What 
other infirmities are incident to theſe 
Birds of Game I ſhall leave, and their 
Cures, to your own practice and obſervation. 


An 
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An Excellent and Elegant Copy of 
VERSES upon two Cock*s fighting 
by Dr. R. Mild. | 


C5 you tame Gallants, you that have a Name, 
And would accounted be Cocks of the Game; 


That have brave Spurrs to ſhew for't, and can Crow, 
And count all Dunghill breed, that cannot ſhow 
Such painted Plumes as yours ; which thinkt no wice, 
With Cock-like-Luſt to tread your Cockatrice. 

Tho Peacocks, Woodcocks, Weathercicks you be, 

if yare not Fighting-Cocks are not for me. 

I of two Feather'd Compatants will Write; 

And he that means to ih Life to expreſs their Fight, 
Muſt make bis Ink the Blood which they did ſpill, 
And from their dying Wings muſt take his Quill. 


N ſooner were the doubtful People ſet, 


The Match made up, and all that would had 
But ſtrait the Sxilful Judges of the Play (bet; 


| Brought forth their ſharp-heePd Warriors; and they 


Were both in Linnen Baggs, as if *rwere meet 


Before they Dyd, to bave their Winding- ſheet. 
Into the Pit they're brought, and being there 


Upon the Stage, the Norfolk Canticleer „ 
Lools ſtouti) at his ne'er before ſeen Foe, 
And like a Challenger began to Crow, 


And clap bis Wings, as if be would diſplay | 
His Warlibe Colours which were Black and Grey, 
Mean time the wary Wisbich walks and breaths 


His 


i 
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His active Body, and in Fury Wreaths 

| His comely Creſt, and often looking down, 

He whets bis angry Beak upon the Ground. | 
This done they meet, not like that Coward Breed 
Of Aop's ; theſe can better Fight than Feed: 
They ſcorn the Dunghill, tis their only Prize, 

To dig for Pearls within each other's Eyes. 
They Fought ſo nimbiy that tas hard to know, 
To tl Sk:lful, whether they did Fight or no; 

IF that the Blood which dy'd the fatal Floor, 
Had not born Witneſs ot. Yet Fought they more: 
As if each Wound were but a Spur to Prick 
Their Fury forward, Lightnings not more quick, 


Or red, than were their Eyes: *Twas bard to know 


Whether *twas Blood or Anger made them ſo. 
m ſure they bad been out, had they not flood 
Mane ſafe, by being fenced in with Blood. 
Thus they vd blows ; but yet ( Alaſs !) at length, 
Altho their Courage were full try'd, their Strength, 
And Blood began to Ebb. Du that have ſeen 
Alla Combat on the Sea betwien 
Tuo angry. roarimg boylimg Billuus, how 5 
They march, and mtet, and daſi their curled Brom; 
Swelling like Graves, as tho they did intend 
TPintomb each other cer the Quarrel end; 
But awhen the Wind is down, and bluſtring Weather, 
They ave made Friends, and {weetly run together ; 
Alayithink theſeChampions ſuch: their Blood grows low 
And they which leapt before, now ſcarce can gs: 
Their Wiwmgs which lately at each Blow they clapt, 
(As if they did applaud themſelves) now flapt ; 
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| And Wisbich lay a Dying, ſo that none, 


Not having any power to ſtrike, a bloy, 


— 
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And having loſt thad vantage of the Heel, uy 
Drunk with each others Blood, they only reel; 11 
From either Eyes ſucb drots of Blood did fall, 1 
As if they wept them for their Funeral. 
And jet they fain would Fight ; they came ſo near, T3 
Met bought they meant into each other's Ear Fi 
To whiſper Wounds ; and when they could not riſe, 
They lay and lookt Blows int each others Eyes. 

But now tbe Tragic part! after this fit, 
When Norfolk Cock had got the beſt of it, 


Tho" ſober but might venture Seven to One; 
Contracting, like a dying, Taper all 

His ſtrength, intending with the Blow to fl: 
He ſtruggles up, and having taken Wind, 1 
Ventures a Blow, and 1 the other Blind. 
And now Norfolk having loſt his Fyes 
Fights only 244 by Aeg > Pp LS me . 
With bim (Alas !) the Proverb holds not true, * 
The blows his Eyes ne er ſaw his Heart muſt rue. 
At length by chance he ſtumbled on his foe, 


He 72 upon bim with bis wounaed Head, 
And makes bis Conqueror's wings his Fratber- bed: 
Where lying fick bis Friends were very Charie 
Of him, and feiobt in haſt a Potbecary; 

But all in van his Body aid ſo bliſter, 

That i. uncapabie of any Cliſter; 
Wherefore at length opening bis fainting Bill 
He call d a Scriv'ner and thus made his Ii ill. 


„„ Inprimis 
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Nprimis, Let it newer be forgot, 
My Body freely] bequeath to th? Pot, 
Decentiy to be boil'd, and for its Tomb 
Let it be buried in ſume hungry Womb, 
Item. Executor T1 will have none, 
But he that on my (ide laid Seven to One: 
And like a Gentleman that he may live, 
To him and to his Heirs my Comb I give, 
Together with my Brains, that all may know, 
That oftentimes his Brains did uſe to crow, 
Item. it is my will to th weaker Ons 
Whoſe Wives complain of them, I give my Stones; 
To him that's dull I do my Spurs impart; 
An to the Coward ] bequeath my Heart 
To Ladies that are light it is my will, 
My Feathers ſhould be given; and for my bill 
Pd giv't a Taylor but it is ſo ſhort, 
That I'm afraid hell rather curſe me fort : 
| And for the Apothecaries fee who meant 
To give me a Cliſter, let my Rump be ſent. 
Laſtly, becauſe I feel my Life decay, 
J yield and give to Wisbich Cock the day. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


BASSETT a Feel Came. 


is accounted to be the moſt Courtly, be- 
ing properly, by the underſt anders of it, 
thought only fit for Kings and Queens, great 
Princes, Noble: men, c. to Play at by rea- 


ſon of ſuch great Loſſes, or Advantages as 


may poſſibly be on one ſide or other, during 
the time of Play. > | 

It is in its Nature not much unlike our 
late Royal-Oak-Lottery; And as that, by the 
Lottery-man's having five Figures in two and 
thirty for himſelf, muſt certainly be a confi- 
derable Profit to him in length of Time, 16 
here the Dealer that Keeps the Bank having 
the firſt and laſt Card at his own diſpoſe, and 


other conſiderable Priviledges in the Dealing 


the Cards, has (without doubt) a greater 
Proſpect of Gaining, than thoſe that Play: 
this was a Truth ſo acknowledged in France. 
that the King made a Public Edict, that the 
Priviledge of a Jalliere, or one that Keeps the 


Bank at Baſſet, ſhould only be allow'd to 


Principal Cadets, or' Sons of great Families, 
ſuppoling that whoever was ſo befriended as 


to be admitted to on the Bank, mult natu- 


rally 


His Game, amonft all thoſe on the Cards, 
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rally in a very ſhort time become poſleſſor 
of a conſiderable Eſtate. 1 

Bur all others for fear of ruining private . 
Perſons, and Families, are confin d Politicly g 
to 2 Twelve-peny Bank, tho' here they have 


the liberty of ſtaking what they pleaſe. - 
The Terms of the Game are theſe, Ia 
Talkere, J ©Xhe by, -..- 1 

Cronpiere, | Alpiem, 
A Piunter 18 — WM 
1 The 27 ſſe, Dunze- et- le. va, ha 
il The Conch, Trent. et- le- va, Yo 
1 The Pardll, | | Soiſſant. et. le. va, & c. YO 
The Maße, * of 


The Explanation of the Terms. 


N Talliere is he that keeps the Bank, 
who lays down a Sum of Mony before pu 
all thoſe that Play, to anſwer every Winning | kn 
Card that ſhall appear in his courſe of Dealing, | oe 
2. The Croupiere is one that is aſſiſtant to I ful 
1 the Tallzere, and ſtands by to ſuperviſe the Ga 
FE loling Cards; that when there are a conſide- | ©* 
5 rable Company at Play, he may not loſe by Cor 
| ne ſecing any thing that might turn to his | Cr. 
rofit. 
3. The Punter is a Term for every one of uy 


the Gameſters that Play. 5 

4. The Faſſe, is the firſt Card that i is turn'd Ying 

up by the Talliere, belonging to the whole Pack, [if x 
bf which he gains half the Vallue of the Mo- 5 


1 4 4 4 
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ny that is laid down upon every Card of that 
ſort by the Punters. a 

F. The Couch is a Term for the firſt Mony 
that every Punter puts upon each Card, every 
one that Plays having a Book of Thirteen ſe- 
veral Cards before him, upon which he may 
W his Mony more or leſs according to his 
Fancy: 

6. The Paroli is a Term explain'd thus, 
that having won the Conch or firſt Stake, and 
having a mind to go on to get a Sept- et le. va, 


| you crook the Corner of your Card, letting 


your Mony lie without being paid the vallue 
of it by the Talliere. - 

7. The Maſſe is when you have won the 
Conch, or firſt Stake, and will venture more 
Mony upon the ſame Card, which is only 
purſuant to the Diſcretion of the Punter, who 
knows or ought to know the great Advanta- 
ges the Talliere has; and therefore ſhould be 
ſubtle enough to make the belt of his own 
Game. . 

8. The Pay is when the Punter has won the 
Couch or firſt Stake, whither a Shilling, halt- 
Crown, Crown, Guinny, or whatever he 
lays down upon his Card, and being fearful 
to make the Paroli, leaves off, for by going 
the Pay if the Card turns up wrong he loſes 
nothing, having won the Conch before, but 
if by this Adventure Fortune favours him, he 
wins double the Mony that he Stakes. 

N 2 9, The 
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9. The Alpiew is much the ſame thing as the 
Paroli, and like that Term us'd when a Conch || 
is won by turning up, or crooking the corner of 
the winning Card. = 
_ To. Sept-et-le-ya is the firſt great Chance that 

ſhews the advantages of this Game, as for 
example If the Punter has won the Couch, 
and then makes a Paroli, by crooking the cor- | 
| 


ner of his Card, as is {aid before, and going on 
to a ſecond Chance his winning Card turns up 
again, it comes to Sept-et-le-va, which is ſeven 
Limes as much as he laid down upon his Card. 
II. ©umze-et-le-ya as next in its turn is at- | 7 
tending the Punters Humour, who perhaps is | | 
reſolv'd to follow his Fancy and till lay his I 
Mony upon the ſame Card, which is done by | 
crooking the third corner of his Card, which | 
coming up by the Dealing of the Talliere, h 
makes him win fifteen times as much Mony | : 
as he Stak'd. 5 1 
12. Trent-et-le-va ſucceeds OQuinxe- et- le- ua,, | 
and is markt by the lucky Puxter, by crooking 
or bending the end of the fourth corner of 
his winning Card, which coming up, makes 
him Purchacer of three and thirty times as 
much Mony as he laid down. | 
13. Sorſſant-ct-le-va is the higheſt and great- 
eſt chance that can happen in the Game, for 
ir pays Sixty ſeven times as much Mony as 
is Stak d and is ſeldom won but by ſome lucky 
Hunter who tefolves to puſh the e 
| 18 
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Baſſet, a French Game. 181 
his good Fortune to the height: It cannot be 


won but by the Talliere's dealing the Cards o- 


ver again, which if his winning Card turns 
up, pays him with ſuch a prodigious Advan- 
tage. 

And as I ſometimes have ſeen at the Royal- 


Oak Lottery (before mention'd) a Figure come 
up that by ſome Guinnys laid on it in full, by 


the winning Eight and Twenty times as much 
has broke the Keeper of ir, ſo by the Courage 
and extraordinary Luck of ſome puſhing Pum- 
ter at this Game, ſome great Stake with So- 


i ſant- et· l. va may turn up, and by that means 


break the Bank. 

But this very rarely happens; the Talliere, 
like the Lottery- man being a great deal mor? 
likely to break the Gameſters than they him. 
The Sence of this great Advantage which the 
Dealer has (ſeveral Families having been ru- 
ind by Playing at it) has caus'd this Game ro 
be modelFd to a Twelve-peny Bank in france, 


The order of the Game is thus. 
They fir down round a Table, as many as 


pleaſe, the Talliere in the midſt of them with 


the Bank of Mony before him, and the Pun- 
turs each having a Book of thirteen Cards, 
laying down one or two, three or more as 


they pleaſe with Mony upon them, as Stakes, 


then he takes the Pack altogether in his hand 


and turns them up, the bottom Card appearing 
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„ Baſtt, a French Game: 
 Scalld the Faſſe, and pays him half the val- 
ti. tre of Mony laid down by the Punters upon 


any Card of that ſort as has been ſaid before. 


The manner of the Play is thus. 


After the Faſſe is turn'd up and the Talliere 
and Croupiere have look d round the Cards on 


the Table and taken half the Advantage of 


the Mony laid on them he proceeds in his 
Deal, and the next Card appearing, whither 


King, Queen, Ace, or whatever it be, wins 


for the Punter, who may receive if he has laid 
Mony on ſuch a fort of Card the vallue, or 


making Paroli go on to a Sept- et- le- va, as has 


been ſaid, the Card after that wins for the 
Talliere, ho takes Mony from each Punter's 
Card of that ſort and brings it to his Bank. 

The Talliere's manner of Expreſſion in Play- 
ing the Game is thus: If the winning Card 


be a King and the next appearing after it be 


2 Ten, then he ſays (ſhewing the Cards that 
appear to all the Punters round) King wins, 
Ten looſes, pay ing the Mony to ſuch Cards 
as are oi the winning ſort, and taking the 
Mony to ſapply his Bank from thoſe that 


It looſe ; that done, he goes on with the Deal, 


as, Ace wins, Five looſes, Knave wins, Seven 

looſes, and ſo every other Card alternately 

winning and loofing till all the Pack be Dealt 
out but the laſt Card. . 

The laſt Card turn d up (as J hinted before) 

iS 
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{5 an Advantage to the Talliere, becauſe by the Rule of the 
Game which was contriv'd for his Benefit tho' it be turn't 


up and the Punter may happen to have ſtak'd upon one of 1 


the ſame ſort, yet it isallow'd as one of his Dues in relation 
to his Office, and he pays nothing. ; 

Ihe Punter tis certain who is lackily Adventerous and 
can puſh on his Ccxch with a conſiderable ſtake toSept-et-le- 

wa, Nuime- et. le- va, Trent-et-le-va, &c. If he have the for- 
tune to arrive at that pitch muſt in a wonderful manner mule 
tiply his Couch or firſt ſtake, but that is ſo ſeldom done conſi - 
dering the frequency of the Punters loſſes in compariſon to 
the Bank's Advantage, that the dimmeſt Eye may caſily 
ſee without a Pair of Spectacles, how much and conſidera- 
bly the deſign of this Court Game is in the favour of the 
TallierfGee. . 

The liberty that is uſed by oar Engliſh puſhing Ad ven- 
turers at this Game makes it of quite another kind than it 
is in France, for they (as has been ſaid) are compell'd by the 
Soveraign Authority to ſtint the Prodigal hamours in Punt- 
ing, and are only to play at a Twelve Peny Bank, where 
the loſſes or gains cannot be ruinous, nor ſo extravagant as 
to make adetolation in a Family: But here in England the 
Punters being oblig'd by ro ſuch confinement, have the li- 
berty to ſtake one, two, three Guinnys or more upon a 
Card, as I frequently have ſeen ſome of the Nobility do at 
Court, which, the Ceuch being Alpiew'd, or Paroli d, ta 
Sept. et· le- va, Quinze-et-le-va, Trent- et- le- va, &c. (Which 
does ſometimes happen) muſt needs redouneꝶxtreemly to 

the Punter's profit, who hy the Advantage of the Multi- 
_ plication mult undoubtedly raiſe his Couch, or ſtake (if he 
be fo couragiaus to make it yalluable) to a very extraordi- 
nary Sum; And if he be fo befriended by Fortune to bring 
it to Soi ant- et- le-· va, he is very likely to break the Bank, by 
gaining a Sum ſo bulky that *tis probable at preſent the 
Talliere is not able to pay. 

But this (like Snow in Summer) is a rarity that happens 
very ſeldom, tho' it ſometimes has been; and therefore is in- 
deed only a decoy for the Punter to urge him to venture his 

Stake boldly: The Talliere's certain Advantage for all this 
| ſpecious 
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ning, being plainly obvious and unanſwerable as ſhall fur. 
ther appear. | 5 


ter, if another Ten comes up jaſt after in the winning Cards 
place it does not win for him, but for the Bank, but if it 


zer: If Ace or any other Card wins at firſt, and afterwards 
comes up again in the next winning Cards place it does not 


tid to retire, till the next opportunity, becauſe by the rule 
of the Game it muſt go for the Bank before the Panter. 
But then in return of this, and ſubtly to gain the eſteem 


of all the young Adventurers who are apt to ſet their Mony 


briskly, if the Card happens to come in the next looſing 
place, It does not looſe, becauſe it has not gen for the Pun- 


Couch which the Talliere ſaves and ſhould have paid. 


4 I 0o conclude, this Game as the aforeſaid Reyal- Oał- Lot- 


tery was formerly, is of ſo tempting and decoying a Nature 


Bi by reaſon of ſeveral ſpecious Multiplications and Advantages 


which ſeemingly it offers to the unwary Punter, that a great 
g many like it ſo well, that they will in ſome Coffee - houſcs, 
Aud other public places, play at ſmall Game rather than give 
; | out, and + els rot play at all, will Punt at a Groar, 
; T bree-peny, nay a Two-peny Bank, fo much the hopes of 
| winning the Nuixxe-et · le · va, and Trent-et-le-va intoxicates 
them, but ti Judicious whole love of Gaming does not 
q exceed his governable underſtanding, will not engage at it; 
| or if he does, will play fo warily as not to be drawn by the 
' ſeeming profitable Gloſſes fince tis moſt certain that it can- 
not be upon the ſquare, and that the Tulliere if he pays yon 
twenty Pound in one Nights Play, only gives y 0 oppor- 
tunity in another to loſe an Hundred, 
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Fpecious demonſtration of the Purter”s probability of win2 
Suppoſe Ten, or any other Oard Wins for the Pu x. 
comes up three or ur Cards after that it wins for the Pan- 


| go, but by a term they have for that part of the Game is 


ter, but alſo retires without paying the Bank having won a 
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